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Wira regard to the usual classification of ocular colours, Dr. Broca 
remarks that the term “black,” applied to the colour of the 
human eye, is entirely a misnomer, and that those which are com- 
monly called black eyes are either very dark brown or occasionally 
very dark green. He observes of the eyes of negroes that, although 
they are universally called black, they are frequently scarcely darker 
than a chocolate colour. If to these pretended black eyes we add 
blue, grey, and green eyes, we shall have exhausted the list of ocular 
colours comprised in the previous classification. “ But,” says 
Dr. Broca, ‘‘ anthropological description requires greater precision. 
It is not sufficient simply to point out the fundamental colour of 
the eye which is the subject of observation: this indication is 
rendered impossible in many cases by the mixture of colours. 
Besides, when it is proposed to discover whether any relation exists 
between the colouring of the eye and that of the skin or hair, it is 
more important to determine the greater or less depth of shade of 
the iris than the nature of the shade itself. When it is said that 
one individual has a blue, and another a brown eye, it is understood 
that the first has in the eye more colouring matter than the second. 
And yet there are blue, green, and even grey eyes, which are 
in reality much darker, that is, much nearer black, than any eye 
which can be called brown. For this reason, Dr. John Beddoe, of 
Clifton, in his important inquiries upon the eyes of the Scotch, the 
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Irish, and the Jews, has avoided mentioning the fundamental colour 
of the iris; he has confined himself to a classification according to 
shades, without pointing out the fundamental colours, and has thus 
reduced the whole chromatic scale of the eyes to three types, which 
he calls dark, neutral, and light. 

‘“‘ But this classification is only available by those who have esta- 
blished it, or who have assisted de visi at the experiments. The 
application of shades is entirely personal, not in extreme cases, but in 
those which incline more or less to the intermediate. The object of 
the general instructions prepared by the Society is precisely to sub- 
stitute for these personal appreciations uniform and methodical 
determinations, which shall not depend upon the degree of know- 
ledge of the observers. It is thus necessary to place at their dis- 
posal a chromatic table, representing at once the principal tints and 
the principal shades of the colour of the iris.” 

Dr. Broca then proceeds to describe the plan upon which he has 
formed his classification, as follows :—“ I have adopted Dr. Beddoe’s 
principle in always arranging in sets of five the number of shades 
disposed in a scale from the lightest to the darkest. I have thus 
obtained five degrees expressing the quantity of colouring matter in 
the iris, and I have disposed them in five vertical columns, containing 
very dark, dark, medium, light and very light. I have then classed 
my sketches according to the fundamental colours, and it appears to 
me that these colours may be reduced to four principal types, viz., 
brown, green, blue, and grey. Yellow, which is frequently mixed 
with the preceding colours, is never sufficiently pure to constitute 
a distinct type. I may say the same of red, which always forms 
a certain part of the colouring matter of brown eyes. The reddish 
(roux), composed of red and yellow, does not seem to me either to 
deserve or to form a series by itself; this colour is observed in the 
eye of cats and lions, but I have not seen it in those of men. All the 
reddish eyes which I have seen approached the brown, and con- 
verged towards the intermediate degree of the series of browns. 
I have then commenced by disposing, in a graduated series, the 
eyes which belonged clearly to one of the four principal colours, 
brown, green, blue, or grey ; and, placing the deepest of each series 
in the column of very dark eyes, and the lightest in the column of 
very light eyes, I have chosen among the other terms of the series 
the intermediate shades to fill up the intermediate columns. In this 
way, each vertical column shows types of colour different in kind, but 
nearly equivalent in shade, and each horizontal line includes types 
of colour similar in kind, but very different in shade. 

“The twenty types being thus distributed and numbered, it is 
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easy to characterise by one or two numbers each eye of which the 
fundamental colour is decidedly brown, green, blue, or grey. When 
the shade corresponds exactly with one of the types represented, it 
will be marked with the number of that type. Thus, No. 2 refers 
to a dark brown eye; No. 8 to a medium green, &c. When the shade 
is included between two neighbouring types, it is represented by 
the two numbers separated by a hyphen. Thus, 3-4 would be a 
brown between the intermediate and light shades.” 

This valuable system of classification, on which M. Broca has 
expended so much time and care, is likely to prove of the utmost 
use to the cause of Anthropological science, and we understand will 
be employed at an early date by the Anthropological Society of 
London. 

At the séance of December 3, an important paper by M. Boudin 
upon the subject of Consanguinity was read, in reply to that by 
M. Dally, which has already appeared in our columns; but as we 
may possibly soon publish this in extenso, we pass it over for the 
present. 

At the same meeting Dr. Armand read a continuation of his paper, 
read in 1862, upon the varieties of races observed in the various 
campaigns of the French army from 1843 to 1862, treating in this 
portion of the Chinese and Indo-Chinese. We gather from this 
paper the following interesting particulars relative to the Chinese, 
which appear to have been collected in the year 1860. The Chinese 
are generally short; the form of the head holds a medium place 
between the Northern European and the negro, the forehead and 
the face retreating a little more than in the European, but less than 
in the negro. The head is conical, the face triangular, the colour 
yellowish, the upper lip overhangs the lower, the root of the nose 
is very wide, the nose is flat with wide nostrils, the eyes are oblique 
and far apart, the eyebrows black and elevated, they have but little 
beard, and the hair is black, smooth and shining. The lower classes 
in China, who are accustomed to much exercise, are the best made 
and the most vigorous. The increase of population in China is im- 
mense, the civil servants, military and sailors, being obliged to 
marry, and all classes marrying at an early age. The Chinese 
prefer their women of slight figure, but the contrary holds good of 
the men, it being considered the proper thing for the male sex to 
attain aldermanic proportions. The women are entirely dependent 
or their male relatives, the daughter being under the government 
of her father; the wife, of her husband; the widow, of her son. 
They are taught to paint and to embroider upon silk. A large number 
cultivate music and letters, and they are all generally instructed in 
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the duties of domestic life. Dr. Armand considers that the prac- 
tice among the Chinese women of compressing the foot is rapidly 
decreasing. A man is not introduced to the woman whom he is 
about to marry, the negociation being carried on by his friends. The 
woman brings no dowry. The law forbids marriage between rela- 
tions, and sanctions divorce, for which it specifies seven reasons. 
The husband is allowed to have as many concubines as he can afford 
to keep: they are subject tothe wife, and are in a somewhat similar 
condition to that of servants. Their children have the right of inhe- 
ritance, but in a smaller proportion than the legitimate offspring. 
Infanticide and abortion are allowed by the law, but advantage is 
seldom taken of the permission, as the Chinese have a strong affec- 
tion for their children. A rich man requiring an heir can always 
purchase the child of a poor one. 

Of the population of Zche-fou, Dr. Armand says that it is at once 
maritime and agricultural. The sailors of the fishing boats and 
junks are strong and robust, and some of them very stout. Their 
longevity is great, it being by no means rare to find among them 
men of seventy and eighty years of age, and most of them looking 
at least ten years younger than they are in reality. Dr. Armand 
found that, in this country, which has had little or no intercourse 
with Europeans, syphilis was very prevalent, traces of secondary 
and tertiary symptoms being easily discernible. 

The following description of a Chinese sketch, giving a vertico- 
lateral view of the interior of the human body, will show the con- 
dition of anatomical science in China. Dissection being forbidden, 
the Chinese doctors are obliged to have recourse to their imagination 
for their information upon this subject. 

“The brain is represented by a simple lobe, elongated like that of 
a fish. The cerebellum is wanting; there is only a small swelling 
at the beginning of the spinal marrow. The superficial portions of 
the ear and eye are roughly marked: there are neither frontal 
sinuses, nor nostrils, nor palate; neither larynx nor pharynx. The 
trachea and the cesophagus are placed parallel to each other at a 
distance, like two necks of bottles. The trachea, of which six rings are 
marked, terminates in something like lungs, divided into ten appa- 
rent lobes. There is no heart. The diaphragm forms three reversed 
domes or three inferior convexities. The liver and the stomach 
seem like two bladders placed one on the other. The kidneys are 
represented, but do not communicate with the bladder, which is 
placed by itself in the pelvis, like an ace of hearts with the point 
upwards; perhaps the uterus was intended to be represented. The 
trunk-vertebree are represented to the number of twelve in all, 
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followed by the sacrum. As to the abdominal walls, eight thick 
layers may be counted, placed one above the other.” 

This description is followed by some interesting particulars of the 
theatres and cemeteries of China. 

The next people of whom M. Armand treats are the Annamites, 
or inhabitants of Cochin-China, who, he says, belong to the Indo- 
Chinese branch of the Mongolian race. Their ovoid head connects 
them with the Chinese types, and, like the Chinese, they have black 
hair and eyes, the latter somewhat oblique, the nose small rather than 
flattened, the cheek-bones less prominent, the lips somewhat thick ; 
the dull white complexion of the children changes into an olive 
brown among the adults. There is a mixture of Malay blood in those 
populations which, in Lower Cochin-China, have often the lank thin 
bodies and long limbs of the negroes of the Equator. Both men 
and women wear their hair long, and moisten it with castor or 
cocoa-nut oil. The males are without beards until they grow old, 
when a few hairs make their appearance. Both sexes wear the 
same dress, which consists of a pair of wide trousers fastened at the 
waist, and over these a tunic or blouse hanging loose. They almost 
always go bare-footed, and sandals are considered a luxury. The 
women wear no stays, but they confine the breasts by a triangular 
bandage, pressed very tightly, and fastened round the neck and behind 
the back. 

As in China, the parents have the right of selling their children 
like cattle. Polygamy is the rule, and a certificate of repudiation 
is all that is required to constitute a divorce. There are few cases 
of longevity: in Lower Cochin-China old men are rare. A man of 
fifty years of age is already emaciated, wrinkled, and broken down 
with age: the women rapidly become decrepid. The immoderate 
use of betel and opium has a large share in producing this result. 
Fevers and dysentery, and above all cholera, are endemic. Dis- 
eases of the skin are common, such as itch and many sorts of ulcers 
on the legs. Syphilis is widely spread and severe. 

The next population which M. Armand notices is that of Aden, 
which he visited on his way from the Indian Ocean before passing 
through the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb to get into the Red Sea. He 
describes the population as very mixed, consisting of Persians and 
Arabian Asiatics, Africans, and, above all, black Abyssinians with 
straight hair, who are the boatmen of the place. These are excel- 
lent swimmers and divers, like the Malays of Singapore and the 
Maltese fishermen, and will bring up a piece of money thrown into 
the sea at great depths. 

“Some of these negroes,’ 
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says M, Armand, “attracted our 
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attention by their red and woolly hair. We asked ourselves, at first, 
whether the effect of crossing had not been to put English wigs 
upon these negro heads. But we soon discovered others wearing 
on their heads coverings of bitumen, as if for scurfs; they leave 
this coating on until it falls off spontaneously: it is their mode of 
colouring, or rather of discolouring, their hair, in order to imitate 
their masters.” 

A pamphlet by M. Brechon, entitled Studies wpon the Fractures of 
the Skull, which was presented to the Society in December last, 
contains the following extraordinary fact relating to an aborigen 
of New Caledonia, who survived an immense fracture of the skull. 
The mark of the fracture extending right round the skull from the 
occipital bone to the lower part of the frontal, had entirely detached 
a fragment, which thus included almost the whole of the covering 
of the cranium. There was, besides, in the back part of the line of 
this fracture a considerable indentation, and it appears probable 
that the wound had been occasioned by a violent blow on the back 
of the head. In spite of the enormous extent of this wound, the 
man survived, and the consolidation of the fracture was completely 
effected. 

The head of this savage was found in a sort of bone repository 
near Port Vincent by M. Chaleix, surgeon in the navy, and is at 
present in the Rochefort Museum. 

We have already learnt from the narrations of travellers that the 
South Sea Islanders sometimes recover in a surprising manner from 
wounds in the head, which would be almost inevitably mortal 
among Europeans; but M. Brechon’s fact is unique in its kind. 
All wounds of the same description, which have been observed up 
to the present time, among Europeans, have always been followed 
by death. . 

The following observations upon the best means of obtaining an 
exact representation of the colour of the eye, accompanied a case of 
twelve specimens of the most usual colours presented to the Paris 
Society by M. Boissonneau fils. As this paper forms an useful 
supplement to the able article by M. Broca, which we have men- 
tioned above, we reproduce it :— 

“The discussion which took place at the last meeting of your 
Society, perhaps permits me to inform you what are the means 
which I myself employ in reproducing, in enamel, eyes of which I 
have received a descriptive painting by letter. 

“Physicians or private individuals who wish to send me the 
model of an eye, generally choose oil-colours ; but, after many years 
experience, I have been induced, for the following reason, to request 
paintings in water-colours in preference. 
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“ Oil-painting, it is true, imitates better the transparency of the 
cornea and the depth of the anterior chamber of the eye; but these 
results, very important from an artistic point of view, are only ob- 
tained by effects of light and shade which modify the real colours of 
the field of the iris. 

“Thus, for example, when I had an oil-painting for a model, I 
was uncertain whether I ought to copy the darkest, the lightest, or 
that which appeared to be the intermediate shade. 

‘Tt happens, besides, very often that, to obtain these effects of 
transparency and of depth, the artist neglected the real colour of 
the iris, and almost always, after my first attempt, the physician 
who superintended the adaptation of the artificial eye, sent me 
directions which had the effect of rectifying the work of the painter. 

“The dull shades of water-colours, on the contrary, produce less 
perfectly the effect of transparency, and the artist is naturally led to 
make a better study of the colour of the iris. Thus, when the 
greatest possible exactitude is required, water-colours are much pre- 
ferable ; the imitation is made with less hesitation and the results 
are more truthful.” 

At the same meeting, M. de Quatrefages read a passage from a 
letter of M. Garrigou, a member of the Society, describing the dis- 
covery of two human jaw-bones in the cave of Bruniquel (Tarn et 
Garonne). It appears that these bones were found at a depth of 
about 2 métres, beneath a black clayey deposit of about 0°32 métres 
in thickness. M. Garrigou has carefully examined the first, and be- 
lieves that it belonged to a brachycephalic subject of small size, and 
about twenty-four years of age. It is very similar to the celebrated 
jaw-bone of Moulin-Quignon. 

M. Broca presented to the Society a large number of human 
bones, among which were five lower jaw-bones and three broken 
skulls, together with several bones of animals and various imple- 
ments belonging to the stone age, which have been extracted from a 
tumulus at Chamant, near Senlis, the property of M. le Comte de 
Lavaulx. The observations with which M. Broca accompanied this 
collection merely related to the place where they were found, and 
contained a list of the flint implements, etc. The description of the 
skulls will be found below. 

On the 7th January, 1864, the Anthropological Society of Paris 
held its ninety-third meeting. M. Gratiolet, having been chosen 
President for the ensuing year, took the chair, and made the fol- 
lowing address :— 

“‘ Gentlemen,—I ought, first of all, to thank my colleagues of the 
Société d’Anthropologie. In calling upon me to preside over them 
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to-day, they have condescended to give me a new proof of that 
kindness, to which they have so often accustomed me. 

“*T would wish, in order to prove to you all my gratitude, to imi- 
tate faithfully the zeal and accuracy of my illustrious predecessor. 
It is true, that man proposes and God disposes: but, whatever hap- 
pens, you have put my mind perfectly at rest by nominating M. 
Pruner-Bey as your Vice-President. My duties will only last for a 
year, and when I give up the chair to my learned colleague, it will 
be really a joyful occasion. It may truly be said on that day that 
time has incontestably led to great progress in the Society. 

“ At present, I am delighted to be the bringer of good news. 
The actual position of the Société d’ Anthropologie is the visible ex- 
pression of incessant progress. In the beginning, certain necessi- 
ties inherent in the installation of every new society obliged the 
founders to limit the number of members. But now, the times are 
changed: our Society is no longer a child in the cradle; now it can 
walk alone, and I will add, that, thanks to your efforts, it walks 
gloriously. 

* * * * # . * 

‘Besides its 154 members, the Société d’ Anthropologie comprises 
six honorary members, thirty-six foreign associates, eighteen 
national correspondents, and eight foreign correspondents. 

“This increasing prosperity is the glory of our Society; but 
what it ought still more to congratulate itself upon is, that it has 
witnessed the birth, since the commencement of last year, of a society 
which is our sister not only in end but in name. The Anthropolo- 
gical Society of London has almost immediately displayed its acti- 
vity, by the publication of a Journal rich in important labours, and 
of which two numbers have already appeared. Let us, then, ap- 
plaud our younger sister with all our hearts. Let us wish her all 
the success which we desire for ourselves. We speak, it is true, 
different languages, but our object is the same, and our riches will 
be in common. 

“T do not wish to enter here upon the question of our accounts. 
But I am happy to be able to state that our finances are in a most 
satisfactory state, and the Society has the more right to be gratified 
with this result because it has not shrunk from any expense that 
could render its publications worthy of the science which it culti- 
vates. I may be allowed to remind you that the generosity of a 
colleague, whose loss is ever to be regretted, has placed you in such a 
position as to enable you to seek, in a direct manner, anthropological 
researches. The prize which will immortalise in the memory of the 
Society the name of Ernest Godard, will be awarded at the extra- 
ordinary meeting of 1865.” 
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M. Broca gave, at this meeting, a description of the skulls which 
we mentioned above as having been discovered at Chamant. These 
skulls were too much broken to be studied at the last meeting ; but, 
M. de Lavaulx having taken care to keep the fragments of the dif- 
ferent skulls separate, M. Broca was able to reconstruct them so 
that, although far from complete, their principal characteristics 
could be considered. The following is a table of the transverse and 
antero-posterior diameters. :— 


Antero-posterior Transverse Cephalic 

Diameter. Diameter. Index. 
No. 1. wet 178 mm. = 140 mm. in 78°65 0/0 
2. eee 189 ,, ove 135 ,, ove 7142 (y, 
3. se 184 ,, oes 144 ,, ove 78°26 


The second skull is very dolichocephalic. The two others are 
mesaticephalic, but are much nearer the dolichocephalic than the 
brachycephalic form. 

The next paper was by M. Defert, on the first two numbers of the 
Anthropological Review, and Journal of the Anthropologicnl Society of 
London. 

A committee, formed for the purpose of compiling instructions 
upon the Anthropology of Sicily, and composed of Dr. Pruner-Bey, 
Count Duhousset, and Dr. G. Lagneau, have produced a valuable 
and interesting paper upon that island. The attention of Anthro- 
pologists would naturally be drawn to a country possessing the 
peculiarities of position and language which Sicily does; and those 
who have made it their particuliar subject of study have been amply 
repaid. Previously to historic times, ample material may be found 
here for paleontological research. The island appears, at some 
distant time, to have been geologically connected on one side with 
Italy and on the other with the African continent. On this subject 
Dr. Lagneau says, “The remembrance of the cataclysm which 
caused the formation of the Straits of Messina is not yet completely 
lost in the night of time, for the writings of several authors of 
antiquity, among others Strabo, Pomponius Mela, and Silius Italicus, 
make mention, either of the continuity of Sicily with Brutium, or of 
its sudden separation. In support of this assertion, without calling 
to mind the authors cited by Cuvier, Fradin, and Boucquelot, it will 
be sufficient to quote the following passage of Pliny, who speaking 
of Sicily, says: ‘Quondam_ Brutio agro coherens, mox interfuso 
mari avulsi xv M in longitudinem freto.’” 

This theory is further borne out by the fact that, in the cavern of 
San Teodoro, at the foot of Mount San Fratello, near the village of 
Acqua-Dolce, in the north of the island, M. F. Anca found fossil 
bones of the spotted hyzena, the hippopotamus, and the African ele- 
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phant, already observed in that of Olivella. But what is still more 
interesting to anthropologists is, that in certain fossil-bone caves 
objects worked by human hands have been found. In the cave of 
San Teodoro, M. Anca found implements or arms in phonolite and 
trachyte, whilst Dr. Falconer discovered flint knives, pieces of coal, 
etc., in the upper stratum of the cave of Maccagnone, near Carii, 
to the west of Palermo. Dr. Lagneau thinks that by continuing to 
make similar investigations, it might be possible to find some fossil 
bones of the first inhabitants, and thus to discover, by the aid of 
paleontological chronology, the epoch of man’s first appearance 
in this portion of southern Europe. Besides these researches, there is 
abundant room for observation in the burying grounds of the ancient 
inhabitants of the island. Without doubt, the population at that 
distant period was of a much purer race than the mixed inhabitants 
of the present day, and their anthropological characteristics would 
be displayed with proportionate precision. M. Boucquelot points 
out for this purpose the sepulchral caves in the south of the island, 
near Girgenti, Caltanisetta, Castrogiovanni, the lake of Pergusa, 
Calatagirone, Vizzini, Modica, Orchora, Stafenda, Noto, Avola, etc. 
Some of these caverns are sarcophagi cut out of the rock ; others 
are natural grottoes, some of which are inaccessible. These caves 
have also been sometimes thought to be the dwellings of the ancient 
inhabitants. Such were without doubt the innumerable caves dis- 
posed in stages on each side of the valley of Ipsica, between Modica 
and Spaccaforno, in which Balbi and de la Salle assert that gigantic 
bones have been found. Homer and Thucydides speak of those 
situated near Lentini as the dwellings of Lestrygons and Cyclops. 
Dr. Lagneau thinks that these Cyclops were the Pelasgi, and quotes 
M. Mimaut, who says that, by the remains of small conical towers 
which they constructed, these people may be traced to Italy, Sicily, 
Sardinia, Corsica, the Balearic Isles, ete. About the origin of the 
Pelasgi themselves there is much difference of opinion. Pott, 
De Hahn, and others regard them as a branch of the Aryan family, 
and derive their name either from ved, wad, wadavoi, ancients, weds 
dypos, a black field, or weXapyos, a swan, from their similarity to 
that bird in its migratory habits. On the other hand, Roeth and 
M. Pruner-Bey consider them as a nomadic portion of the Semitic 
race, basing their opinion, first, on the etymology of the word 
Pelasgi, which they derive from the Semit:c root pelash or palash, 
signifying migratory; and secondly, on the historical documents ‘ 
and the names of the heroes and divinities of ancient Greece, testi- 

fying that at least a portion of the Pelasgic peoples quoted by the 

ancient authors belonged to the Semitic stock. 
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Whatever may be the ethnic origin of the ancient inhabitants of 
the caves of Sicily, although the narratives relating to the Cyclops 
and other giants, who are generally said to have been the first inha- 
bitants of the earth, are more and more worthy of being regarded as 
fables now that the progress of human paleontology has demonstrated 
the small stature of the most ancient races of man, the researches 
made in these caves will not be the less interesting ; for they might 
be able to furnish some information, either respecting pre-historic 
peoples, who were only gigantic or monstrous in the imagination of 
travellers, or upon other peoples whose existence history has re- 
vealed to us in this part of the island, as the Sicani, for example. 

The Sicani are generally looked upon as the most ancient inha- 
bitants of the island with three capes called Trinacria. From their 
name it took that of Sicania. Diodorus Siculus and Timeus con- 
sider them to be autochthonic, but a.number of other authors 
regard them as of Iberian origin, and this theory derives no incon- 
siderable amount of confirmation from the Basque etymology of 
several names of places in Sicily. Another theory is, that the 
Sicani are Pelasgi, who preceded or accompanied the Siculi in the 
migration from Thrace and Illyria into Italy and Sicily. In 
support of this opinion, M. Miot, the translator of Diodorus, in- 
stances the Greek etymology of the names of the Sicanian chiefs 
who were vanquished by Hercules, but it is very possible that the 
author may have given these names their Greek form. But 
supposing that the Cyclops were Pelasgi, the idea of the Pelasgic 
origin of the Sicani would receive some support from the opinion 
of Demetrius of Calatia, who thinks that Sicanus, the chief of the 
Sicani, was the son of the Cyclop Briareus. 

The origin of the Sicani not being precisely ascertained, it will 
be difficult to assign to them any positive anthropological character- 
istics, so as to allow us to distinguish their bones among those of 
the ancient places of burial, or to trace their descendants among 
the Sicilians of the present day. If, however, we look upon their 
Iberian origin as sufficiently established, we must suppose that 
they possess characteristics similar to those of the Basques, which, 
however, are not yet clearly defined. In this investigation it will 
be important to take notes of the names of mountains, valleys, water- 
courses, villages, and isolated dwellings, and those of persons, the 
phonology of which departs from the Greek or Latin. The manners of . 
the ancient inhabitants of the island should also be studied. In Sicily 
and in Southern Italy, as well as in the Balearic Isles, the sling 
appears to have been in use. Do we still find in certain regions of 
Sicily the use of the iron or leaden shod stick, and of the Basque 
dress ? 
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The next people referred to are the Siculi, about whose origin 
there is so much uncertainty, that it is impossible to determine 
their anthropological characteristics. To determine to what race 
they belonged, it will be necessary to search their ancient burying- 
places in order to make a careful examination of the bones, and also 
to study the existing Sicilians in those parts of the island where 
descendants of this people may still be likely to be found. After 
their immigration, which, according to Philistus, took place eighty 
years, and according to Hellanicus, three generations before the 
siege of Troy, which would bring it, according to Bellenger and 
Freret, to between 1264 and 1364 B.c., this people at first occupied 
the parts of the island abandoned by the Sicani; but after having 
beaten them, and advanced against them towards the southern part, 
they took possession of the richest territories, and fixed their abode 
in the northern, central, and even western portions; near Girgenti, 
Siculiana, at the present day in ruins, would seem to testify to their 
presence upon a point of the south-western coast. 

Among the other peoples who have from time to time planted 
colonies in Sicily, concerning whom valuable and interesting details 
are given in this paper, are the Semites of Phoenicia and Carthage, 
the Creti and Elymi among the Greeks, the Romans in the third 
century B.c., the Normans in 1037, and after them the Germans, 
French,"and Spaniards. Last of all, there was a large immigration 
of Albanians, commencing in 1448; these people founded several 
colonies, in which they preserved, to a great extent, their national 
customs. 

From this sketch of the large number of varied nations which 
have contributed to the formation of the Sicilian population, it 
would be imagined that a great variety of anthropological types 
would exist in the island; but Dr. Pruner-Bey observes that, either 
from the predominance of some one of the constituent races, or 
from the fact of the ethnic mixture having taken place in a uniform 
proportion, the Sicilians of the present day present a certain simi- 
larity of physical and intellectual characteristics. According to 
him the stature of the Sicilian is generally below the medium; he 
is thin, his features are long and angular, his nose is not generally 
flattened, his hair is curly, and of a blackish brown, particularly in 
the country, in small places, and on the borders of Palermo. His 
eyes are handsome, and his glance piercing; he has rarely much 
beard. In character the Sicilians are passionate and vindictive, 
but also capable of great devotion ; they are intelligent, imaginative; 
and enthusiastic, possessing much vivacity of speech and manner, 
but endowed with irresistible love of ease. They are generally 
good musicians. One of their greatest and most deeply-rooted 
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superstitions is their belief in the influence of the evil eye. The 
paper concludes with some interesting observations by M. Pruner- 
Bey on the dialect and peculiar idioms of the Sicilians. 

M. Hazard, the proprietor of the cave of Mont Maigre, near 
Orrouy (Oise), sent the Society several pen and ink sketches, re- 
presenting the configuration of Mont Maigre, the appearance of the 
sepulchral cave before the excavations, its appearance at the present 
time, and three cuttings of the soil showing the situation of the 
bone-stratum. 

Mont Maigre is a steep and conical eminence, situated above the 
village of Orrouy, upon the north side of the valley of the Autone, 
a small stream which is a tributary of the Oise. Its summit rises to 
about eighty métres above the valley. Upon its southern side, at an 
elevation of fifty métres above the valley, was the opening of a small 
excavation, the roof of which was formed by the lower face of a 
split rock, and the sandy soil covered by several large stones, which 
appeared mostly to have been detached from the vault. The en- 
trance, which was difficult of access and partly obstructed by these 
stones, was about four métres wide. The depth was only three 
métres and the height fifty centimétres from the level of the en- 
trance, diminished towards the end, where the soil rejoined the 
rocky roof. Four years ago, M. Hazard had some workmen em- 
ployed upon this spot; and, in moving a large stone, about one 
métre and a half long, they found that it covered a human skeleton 
stretched at full length on a bed of perfectly dry yellow sand. The 
feet of this skeleton pointed east south-east; and all the bones, 
perfectly preserved, were in their places. M. Hazard assured him- 
self of this, and had the bones carefully removed; but, unfortunately, 
they were afterwards mixed with those subsequently discovered, so 
that it became impossible to reconstruct the first skeleton. In con- 
tinuing the work, they discovered, immediately below, a large quan- 
tity of human bones, disposed without any order, and forming a bed 
of about a métre in thickness which extended the whole width of 
the cave. They were in a state of perfect preservation, of a slightly 
yellowish-white colour, and as clean as if they had just been pre- 
pared by an anatomist. A large number of bones of animals, much 
broken, were mixed with the human bones; the latter, however, 
formed at least nine-tenths of the total number. The animals’ bones 
were those of small ruminants. Besides these bones there were 
found fragments of rough pottery, hatchets of polished flint, knives 
of cut flint, and a small bronze spoon marvellously preserved, the 
long thin handle of which was terminated by a little figure of re- 
markable workmanship. These objects have been carefully pre- 
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served by M. Hazard. A large number of the bones were lost, bet 
two large boxes were filled, one with skulls and fragments of skulls, 
the other with large bones, and placed in a shed constructed on the 
summit of Mont Maigre. Here they remained untouched for four 
years, until Messrs. Broca, Bourgeois, and Lagneau went to the spot 
for the purpose of examining them. From the number of skulls and 
fragments of skulls preserved, it is certain that the cave contained 
the remains of at least fifty individuals. All these M. Hazard has 
generously presented to the Paris Society, with the exception of one 
skull which he has preserved for his own collection. 

The existence of the entire skeleton which occupied the superficial 
bed proves that the cave of Orrouy was not only one of those bone- 
caves to which the exhumed bones of a cemetery were transferred, 
but that it was really a place of sepulture. This skeleton is that of the 
last individual buried in the cave. It is probable, that before that 
there was another placed in the same manner, and the bones of 
which were displaced and put among the rest to make room for the 
new-comer. It is probable, indeed, that that would have been, like 
the preceding, thrown in its turn into the general repository, if a 
new body had had to be introduced into the cave. If these suppo- 
sitions are well founded, we may be allowed to believe that the cave 
of Orrouy was the burying-place of a very small tribe, or perhaps 
even of a single family; for, with such a mode of inhumation, so 
small a cave could not be intended frequently to receive bodies ; and 
this, from the considerable number of bones found there, leads to 
the conclusion that this place of sepulture must have been used for 
a great number of generations. 

During some further operations of the workmen, at about fifty 
métres distance from the cavern described above, the sandy soil 
under a ledge of rock had to be removed. In immediate contact 
with the lower surface of this rock were found four fragments of a 
human skull, of remarkable thickness, of a brownish-grey colour, 
and entirely differing in its nature, its aspect, the rough state of its 
surface, and its position, from the skulls in the cave. These four 
fragments have been fastened together ; they evidently belong to 
the same individual, and form together about half of the skull. No 
other bone, either of man or animal, nor any object of human work- 
manship has been found in the same place. The rock which covered 
it having long been fractured down to its base, and having in con- 
sequence taken a slightly oblique direction, it is supposed that this 
skull was at one time placed superficially in the soil of a small na- 
tural excavation, since effaced by the displacement of the rock. 

M. de Roucy has written to M. Broca, begging him not to attach 
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too much importance to the presence of the bronze spoon among 
these remains, because this might possibly have been placed in the 
cave at a later period. To clear up this doubt we ought to be able 
exactly to know the level of the point where it was found ; but, un- 
fortunately, the discovery was made in the absence of M. Hazard, 
and the workmen can afford no information on the subject. It can 
only be said, therefore, that the remains found in this cave belong 
at least to the bronze age, as no trace of iron has been found among 
them. M. Broca has announced his intention of favouring the 
Society with the result of his observations upon these skulls and 
other bones.* 

A long and interesting paper by M. Pruner-Bey, entitled “ Ques- 
tions relating to General Anthropology,” is the next in order; but, 
as we intend to translate this in full for the benefit of our readers, we 
pass it by for the present. 

At the meeting of the 4th February, it was announced that Dr. 
Hunt, President of the Anthropological Society of London, had 
transmitted, in the name of the Council, two propositions to the 
Society of Paris—1st to exchange duplicates from the museums of 
the two Societies; and, 2nd, to put the two Societies into direct 
communication, through the medium of delegated Commissioners, in 
order to prepare in common general instructions for Anthropological 
investigations. The principle of the first proposition was adopted 
by the Paris Society. The two museums would thus be able to assist 
in each other’s completion; but it would be difficult to bring the 
principle into operation before the publication of the two catalogues. 
Dr. Hunt’s second proposition met with an equally favourable recep- 
tion. The Society regretted they were not able to give it a retro- 
spective effect, as the Instructions for Anatomical and Physiological 
Researches were already in the press, and would appear with the 
second number of vol. ii of the Memoirs. The publication of these 
Instructions, which had been adopted on 17th July, 1862, and com- 
pleted 6th November of the same year, had been retarded by mate- 
rial difficulties relative to the reproduction of the chromatic tables ; 
but these difficulties were now overcome, and the publishing com- 
mittee had already received the first proofs. But the instructions 
for anatomy and physiology only formed a portion of the general 
instructions. Ethnographical, Linguistic, and Archeological instruc- 
tions, those which concerned the comparative pathology of the 
human race, statistics and medical geography, were still. in prepar- 
ation, and the Society of Paris would consider itself fortunate in 
being able to combine with that of London in the preparation of 


* See Journal of Anthropological Society of London , vol. ii, p. eclxix. 
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these important instructions. It was also decided that the London 
Society should be allowed, if they desired to do so, to reproduce the 
chromatic table. 

A letter was received from Professor Rudolph Wagner, stating 
that the meeting of the Anthropological Congress of Germany which 
was to have taken place at Géttingen, was postponed. One of the 
principal questions to have engaged the attention of the Congress 
was the craniology of the Laplanders and Esquimaux; but the 
principal assistance reckoned upon in the elucidation of this subject, 
was to have been derived from the skulls that the public and private 
museums of Stockholm and Copenhagen were to have sent to 
Gottingen for the occasion. The war between Denmark and Ger- 
many rendered this impossible, and it was too late to change the 
programme. The Congress was therefore adjourned. 

M. Broca announced that, thanks to M. Simonot, the omissions 
which existed in the chromatic table of the skin, are now supplied. 
All the tints in this table have been copied either directly from 
nature or from busts coloured after nature. 

In the corresponding table of the hair still greater facilities have 
been given, as the artist has been enabled to copy the colours from 
the specimens themselves. M. Broca had collected several hundred 
of specimens of all colours belonging to individuals of both sexes 
and of all_ages and races. In this he had received the assistance of 
several members of the Society, particularly of M. Morpain, who 
had furnished him with hair of Albinos, and M. Pruner Bey, who had 
placed at his disposal his large and unique collection of hair. M. 
Broca had formed a graduated series of these according to their 
colours and shade. He exhibited to the Society a large card, upon 
which the various shades form a complete circle, passing from black 
to white by brown and grey, and returning from white to black by 
blond and red. 

This collection is so perfect that it requires great care to distin- 
guish two adjacent shades. The passage from bright to dull red and 
from blackish red to absolute black is particularly remarkable. 
This table, after the elimination of the duplicates, still contain 
more than sixty shades: but the numbered table only represents a 
certain number of types far enough apart to be easily distinguished 
at first sight. The lightest coloured specimens are those of Albinos. 
None of these, however, have been found to be absolutely white. 

M. Broca proposed at first to dispose the colours of the hair in a 
scale as he had done those of the eyes, and to do the same with the 
colours of the skin. But this would have given use to three different 
scales, which could not have been included in a single plate. There 
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are a great many colours which are common to the skin and to the 
hair,—thus it is possible to avoid a number of repetitions by placing 
in a single table all the colours of the skin and hair. As the deter- 
mination of these colours does not offer any difficulty, they have not 
been arranged in regular series. The shades of the same colour 
have been brought together to avoid errors of contrast, but it has 
been thought unnecessary to establish parallel groups as in the 
scale of colours of the eye. 

M. Broca presented to the society a drawing of the eye of an 
Albino woman of thirty-seven years of age, of which he gave the 
following account. The ball of the eye, seen through the pupil, is 
of a blood-red colour. The iris, seen from a distance of about a 
yard, is of a uniform red, duller than that of the ball of the cye, but, 
when looked at closely, we immediately see that this shade of the 
iris is the result of the mixture of two different colours, red and 
white. The red parts consist of long thin spots, of very varied 
forms and dimensions. Some are linear, others have the form of 
small much elongated lozenges, or of small nearly isosceles triangles, 
the largest size of which is not more than a millimétre. All these 
red spots, separated from each other by white fibres, have a radiated 
disposition, that is, their large axes would meet, if prolonged, in 
the very centre of the pupil. None of them extend to the small 
circle of the iris ; but some of them are prolonged as far as the large 
circle. When we examine the entire iris, we find that the small 
circle is whiter than the rest of the membrane; the large circle is 
much less white; the red manifestly predominates in the inter- 
mediate zone between the two circles. The red spots do not pre- 
sent exactly the same shade. Those which are very narrow are only 
of a rose colour; the widest are almost as bright a red as that of 
the pupil. Similarly, the white fibres are whiter in proportion as 
they are thicker. Those that are very thin have a rose-coloured tint. 

When the eye is examined attentively, it can be seen that the 
red colour of the spots is only the colour of the ball of the eye seen 
by transparency, and that the white parts are those where the 
fibres of the iris form bundles sufficiently thick to arrest the light. 
The radiated disposition of the fibres of the iris, well-known to 
anatomists, is evident in the eye of the Albino. There is, on the 
level of the pupillary border, a small ring of circular fibres ; from 
this ring, which is.also called the sphincter iridis, the bundles of 
fibres separate, diverging obliquely, forming anastomosis in such 
a manner as to intercept the web or elongated areola, and reaching 
to the exterior border of the iris. These circular or divergent 
fibres are colourless. They are opaque, or rather they are not very 
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transparent. Where they are thickly clustered, they hide the 
colour of the deeper portions; where they are thinner and further 
apart, they allow that colour to be seen, more or less modified by 
the effects of transparency. In the normal state, the posterior face 
of the iris is covered by a layer of pigment entirely opaque and 
quite black: there is, besides, in eyes more or less brown, a certain 
amount of pigment contained in the thickness of the iris itself. The 
special colour of the iris depends, on the one hand, on the thickness 
or thinness, the opacity or transparency, the density or laxity of the 
fibres of the iris; on the other hand, on the quantity and distribu- 
tion of the pigment deposited in the thickness of that membrane 
itself. As to the posterior pigmentary layer, it is always uniformly 
black, in the lightest as well as in the darkest eyes. In the Albino 
the pigment is entirely wanting: the pigmentary cells exist, but are 
perfectly transparent. The red colour of the innumerable vessels of 
the deep membranes of the eye, not being overpowered by the black 
of the pigment of the choroid is shown in all its purity, and the 
base of the eye, seen through the pupil, appears of a blood red. 
The absence of the pigment of the iris has another consequence. 
This membrane, deprived of the opaque coating which is destined 
to arrest the luminous rays, only opposes an insufficient obstacle to 
the passage of the light, and allows, by its transparency, the red 
colour of the base of the eye to be seen. But this transparency is 
not uniform : it is especially manifested at the level of the spaces 
intercepted by the fibrous clusters, which, being more opaque, show 
themselves in their natural colours under the form of white lines or 
stripes. 

M. Broca infers from this that there would exist great differences 
in the eyes of Albinos. He refers to some cases of partial Albinism 
which have been mentioned, and in which there was evidently a 
small quantity of pigment existing in the iris; and concludes that, 
from the natural variation of the thickness and density of the fibres, 
there would be some cases where the entire iris was almost as deep 
a red as the pupil itself, whereas in others it would not be deeper 
than rose colour. The red or transparent spaces are so many small 
pupils, through which the luminous rays penetrate into the eye: 
these rays form upon the retina so many abnormal images which 
destroy the plainness of the principal image formed by the pupillary 
rays, which would render the vision very defective. There are, in 
this respect, great differences between Albinos: the sight of some 
is almost normal; others can scarcely see at all in day light, whilst 
they see very well in a half light. When the transparent or red 
spots are very narrow, these small supplementary pupils scareely 
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allow any luminous rays to pass which do not sensibly disturb the 
vision. When, on the contrary, they are wider, they produce a 
confusion of images. It is clear that, in the last case the confusion 
is proportionate to the width and also to the number of the supple- 
mentary pupils. If the transparent spaces were closed up or effaced, 
the vision would cease to be disturbed. This is what happens when 
the exterior light is not very intense. Then the normal pupil 
becomes enlarged, that is, the size of the iris is diminished. The 
clusters of opaque fibres which, when distributed through a space 
of, for example, four millimétres, left room for transparent spaces 
between them, will be drawn into contact with each other when that 
space is narrowed to two or three millimétres; there will only re- 
main a single pupil, the normal one, and the luminous rays will 
reach it in their regular manner. It was decided that this repre- 
sentation of the eye of an Albino should be added to the plate of the 
colours of the eye prepared by the Society. 

At the same meeting, M. Broca communicated to the Society the 
result of his investigations on the height of conscripts in the three 
departments of Finistére, Cétes-du-Nord, and Morbihan; and exhi- 
bited a map showing by different shades the proportion of exemp- 
tions on ground of size in the hundred and twenty-six cantons of 
these three departments, during the ten years from 1850 to 1859 
inclusive. The thirty-one cantons which have furnished the greatest 
number of exemptions on account of insufficient height, form a large 
uninterrupted black patch, which corresponds almost exactly with 
the limits of the ancient country of Cornouaille, and is entirely 
situated in Lower Brittany ; that is, to the east of the line of de- 
marcation established by M. de Courson between the localities where 
French and Breton are spoken. The influence of race upon height 
becomes manifest from the examination of this map. The shortest 
stature is observed in the cantons where the population of the an- 
cient Armorica has remained pure; the tallest exists, on the con- 
trary, in those countries where the Kymro-Bretons, who arrived in 
the sixth century from the southern part of Great Britain, esta- 
blished themselves. More extended details have been collected in a 
memoir, which will be published with the map. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. Pruner-Bey, Andrieu, and 
Perier, was formed, for the purpose of compiling instructions for 
M. Léon Vaillant, who was about to set out for Egypt and to under- 
take a journey of exploration upon the shores of the Red Sea, 
M. Perier, who communicates the results of this interesting labour 
to the society, has compiled a paper full of extremely valuable in- 
formation upon the manners of the different races living in this 
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part of the world, as well upon the African as the Asiatic shores of 
the Red Sea, and containing many suggestions as to those points 
upon which it is most desirable to obtain information. 

At the meeting of 18 February, M. Dally made some observations 
upon two papers upon the Andaman Islanders contained in the 
Bulletins of the Society, one by M. Pihan-Dufeillay, the other by M. 
Broca. On M. Pihan-Dufeillay’s remark, that these people display 
“an absence of all, even rudimentary civilisation,” he observes that 
they possess habitations, arms, tools, and even canoes, and they ap- 
pear to have a knowledge of fire, although that fact is not distinctly 
stated: they tattoo by the aid of a cutting instrument, which is a 
certain indication of search after ornamentation: they have a certain 
amount of care for the dead, and an institution somewhat resembling 
polygamy. M. Dally inquires, with respect to these facts, what may 
be considered the most elementary degree of human civilisation ? 
Are these men, who have never had any idea of constructing habita- 
tions, of obtaining fire, or of making tools, who leave their dead 
without burial, and shew no trace of restraint upon sexual relations? 
Are there marked differences between the most rudimentary form of 
human civilisation and the most elevated form of the social instincts 
of animals? Further, he comments upon an observation of M. 
Broca, who concludes, from Professor Owen’s geological and ana- 
tomical researches, that the Mincopies were “one of the most an- 
cient races, if not one of the primitive races of man. M. Dally asks 
what meaning is to be assigned to the expressions most ancient races 
and primitive races. In reply, M. Broca observed that he used the 
terms as putting aside the question of monogenism or polygenism. 
Those who admit the existence of several primitively distinct races, 
would conclude from Professor Owen’s opinion that the Mincopies, 
separated since the end of the tertiary period from all mixture of 
race, are the representatives of one of the primitive races. On the 
other hand, the monogenists, viewing the Mincopies as having re- 
mained for a very long period under the influence of the same 
media, and separated from those causes which have led to the modi- 
fication of most other peoples, would consider them as one of the 
most ancient races of man. 

At the meeting of March 3, Professor Ange Duval communicated 
his observations upon two cases of traumatic aphonia produced by 
injury of the third left frontal convolution. The first case was that 
of a man thirty-four years of age, and caused by a fall upon the 
right side of the back of the head. The loss of speech was immedi- 
ate and complete, but consciousness remained, and the patient pvre- 
served his expression of face, and was able to make himself under- 
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stood by signs. He died on the twelfth day after the injury, with- 
out recovering the power of speech. A fracture of the right portion 
of the occipital bone and a transverse fracture of the petrosal bone on 
the same side. There was a small contusion in the anterior extremity 
of the right frontal lobe. Above all, there existed, in the left frontal 
lobe, a deep and very extended contusion, which entirely disorgan- 
ised the posterior half of the third frontal convolution. Within, the 
wound extends to the second frontal convolution, which is only par- 
tially divided ; without, it is somewhat prolonged upon one of the 
radiated convolutions of the island of Reil. 

The second case was also that of a fall upon the head. The 
patient was a child five years of age. The loss of speech was com- 
plete and immediate. A cure was effected, and the child lived for 
twelve months after, when he was accidentally drowned. His rea- 
son was preserved, but he never recovered the faculty of speech. 
A post-mortem examination discovered, on the external portion of 
the left frontal lobe of the brain, a spherical cyst, thirty-three milli- 
métres in diameter, situated under the pia mater a little behind the 
fracture, and placed in a deep excavation of the cerebral substance. 

This cyst succeeded a deep contusion of the corresponding part 
of the brain. The observation was made at Toulon in 1849, and it 
would be impossible to say now what particular convolutions were 
injured; but the situation of the cyst has been determined with so 
much certainty as to leave no doubt that there was an injury of the 
third frontal convolution. M. Broca, in commenting upon these 
observations, declared his own experience, in more than twenty 
cases, to have been precisely similar, whilst he has remarked in 
several instances that injuries to the third frontal convolution of 
the right hemisphere have not affected the faculty of speech. 

At the meeting of the 4th February, M. d’Omalius d’Halloy in- 
vited discussion upon the three following questions :— 

1st. What are the proofs of the Asiatic origin of Europeans ? 

2nd. Have not the flexion languages, instead of passing from 
Asia into Europe, spread from Europe into Asia. ? 

3rd. Are not the people who speak Celtic dialects (Irish, Gauls, 
Bas-Bretons, and Scotch Highlanders), and who are from this fact 
believed to have come from Asia, rather descendants of auto- 
chthonic peoples of Western Europe? 

We reserve the long and interesting discussions upon these ques- 
tions for our next abstract. 
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THERE are tidal ebbs and flows in the moral as in the physical world. 
Opinion cannot stand still. It is subject, like other things, to the law 
of action and reaction. One extreme in thought infallibly begets 
another. Ages of faith are followed by periods of doubt, to be in 
turn succeeded by times of grand belief. Man is not wholly spiritual, 
and as certainly he is not solely material. The relative proportion of 
these elements may vary in different individuals and even in different 
races, and perhaps as a rule it will be found that the former is pre- 
ponderant in the higher, and the latter in the lower types. Without 
offence to the devotees of either, it may be said that religion is the 
highest embodiment of the first tendency and science of the last. 
Through the former we contemplate the inner and by the latter we 
behold the outer world. The one should make us know ourselves, 
the other should enable us to understand the universe in which we 
are placed. A true culture will exclude neither, and a ripe wisdom 
perceives that their antagonism is apparent, their harmony real. The 
one is concerned with God and the other with Nature, and there is 
ever a priesthood, high and holy, attached to each. Constituting, 
however, different orders in the grand hierarchy of intelligence, it is 
only at rare epochs that they can openly and formally combine. 
Perhaps it may even be said that their normal condition is one of 
separation, and it certainly is so in ages of analysis and disintegration 
like our own. 

In the discussion of such a subject we can no more exclude place 
than time. Just as there are eras, so are there areas favourable to 
faith or the reverse. We cannot deny the ethnic element its rightful 
place in such a question. To assert that the Semites of Western 
Asia have not a theological mission, would be simply to deny the 
facts of authentic history. Limiting our remarks to the Caucasian 
race, we may say that the Asiatic is prone to religion, the European 
to philosophy. The march of civilisation westwards has been one 
long analysis, leading us from the monotheism of Jerusalem to the 
materialism of London ; the former furnishing the creed and the latter 
holding the purse of the civilised world. At present Asia is, in 
every sense, a howling wilderness and Europe a smiling garden; but 
without the gift of prophecy, it is easy to see that if all this will not 
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be exactly reversed, it must at least be greatly modified in that far 
future which is to loom out as the mother of coming epochs. 

Confining our attention, however, to Europe and her revolutions of 
opinion, we may remark that, ethnically speaking, we have here an 
area where intellect tends to preponderate over sentiment, and where 
perhaps in harmonious conjunction with this, that intellect is more 
prone to analysis than synthesis. Hence in religion, the Monotheism 
of the Jew has reappeared as the Trinitarianism of the Christian, 
and even threatens occasionally to sublimate, among the philosophic 
class of thinkers, as with the eastern Aryans, into Brahminical Pan- 
theism or Buddhistic Atheism. Now to this latter body belong in an 
especial manner the more metaphysical and transcendental literati of 
modern Germany. Indeed, the profound relationship observable 
between the eastern and western Aryans, or shall we say by way of 
distinction the Indian Aryans and Teutons, not only in the character 
and tendency of their speculations, but even in the entire mental con- 
stitution whence these intellectual specialities proceed, is so marked 
as to be worthy of careful study as an ethnic fact of considerable 
value. It is the same with the ancient Greeks, the teachings of 
Pythagoras and Plato being mere transcripts from the higher theo- 
sophy of the elder Brahmins, or shall we say, speaking ethnically, a 
cyclical repetition of intellectual development, arising from identity 
or at least proximate relationship of race, of which their lingual spe- 
cialities are only another indication. 

And if we may be allowed to enter into so subtle a distinction, we 
would say that the speculations of the Greeks are more nearly related 
to the teachings of the Brahmins or Aryans pure, and those of the 
Germans to the principles of the Buddhists or Aryans mingled with 
the semi-Mongolic aborigines of India. It was this mingling, indeed, 
and the inevitable modification of doctrine that ultimately resulted 
from it, which adapted Buddhism for its present wide circulation 
among the Mongolic tribes of Northern and Eastern Asia, for whom 
pure Brahminism, as the unadulterated product of a higher race, 
would have been far too spiritual in its tone and too hierarchical in 
its organisation. And now, perhaps, we may begin to understand 
something of the real racial vocation of Germany in the Reformation. 
Protestantism, it has been often observed, is the Buddhism of the 
west; that is, it is the product of rationalism triumphing over faith and 
tradition, of reason dominating authority ; in other words, of intellect 
ruling sentiment. Now it is a most mistaken idea that the Protestant 
movement terminated with Luther and Calvin. They only initiated 
this great upheaving of the Teutonic mind. For let us clearly under- 
stand there is Protestantism in politics and in philosophy as well as 
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in religion, and this dread Buddhism of the west is only now making 
good its claims in the two latter departments. In the one it has 
eventuated in the English and French revolutions with their conco- 
mitant results, and is now evolving socialism and other forms of dis- 
integrative action in the body politic, just as Eastern Buddhism dis- 
owned and destroyed caste. In the other it has resulted in the 
production of such works as that which furnishes the subject matter 
of the present article. 

The history of opinion has always an ethnic bearing. There is a 
racial type of mind as well as body. Every distinctly marked division 
of humanity will not only have its own religion and law, but its own 
philosophy and art, for in truth these are but transcripts of the mind 
which has produced them. Thus Catholicism, with its architecture, 
painting and music, was obviously the religion of the Italic type, with 
their esthetic proclivities developed under the influence of medizval 
Christianity in place of the Olympian faith of an earlier era ; that is, it 
was the product of a classic race manifesting their ineradicable spe- 
cialities of endowment in the adaptation of an artistic ritual to an 
imported and primarily monotheistic creed. While Protestantism, 
Rationalism, Deism, and Atheism, are but the successive steps by 
which the European mind, more especially as represented by the pre- 
dominantly muscular Teutons, advances in its analytical action, from 
the ecstatic spiritualism of the eastern prophet to the experimental 
materialism of the western savant. 

In a sense, therefore, Dr. Biichner is a racially representative man. 
He can see nothing but “ indestructible matter” and “ immortal 
force’, both cognised simply through the senses. Of the universe 
without he has no doubt. He treads its adamantine pavements with 
the perfectly satisfying consciousness of their eternal durability. He 
is obviously at home with Shakspeare, but that ‘‘ we are such stuff as 
dreams are made of” is not a part of his philosophy. That all this 
apparently outer world, as known to us, can be but an IDEA in the 
mind of the observer, never seems to have crossed him, even as a 
suspicion. He believes in matter—not as an experience of the con- 
sciousness, but as an outward and independent entity. Of the extent 
of this stupendous assumption, he is happily ignorant, and like many 
of his experimental brethren, is perhaps none the worse physicist on 
this account. Only, the man who speaks of God as an abstraction, 
and treats human immortality as a myth, should not object to a little 
metaphysics in examining the fundamentals of his philosophy. Where 
we arrive at such conclusions, it is desirable that we should be careful 
of our premises, and not build the sublime superstructure of so grave 
a philosophy on the rather sandy foundation of a perfectly gratuitous 
assumption. 
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Having thus then cleared our way, and brought the subject down 
out of the eternal and the abstract into the temporal and concrete, we 
find much in Dr. Biichner’s work to admire. Contemplated simply 
from the timeplane, his propositions about the indestructibility of 
matter and the inexhaustibility of force are demonstrably true, and as 
a fearless statement of this great argument, the work is the best ever 
published. Itis honest. It deals in no half truths. As a bold and 
fearless statement of the case for Materialistic Atheism, it is the 
ablest and bravest work extant, and as such we rejoice to meet it in 
an English dress; while its publication anywhere, with the author’s 
name and his official position deliberately placed on the title page, 
is an unmistakable symptom of health and vigour in the mind of the 
_age. Scientific hypocrisy is obviously on the wane. The fearless 
spirit of the eighteenth century is returning. That base tendency to 
compromise, which characterised the cultured minds of Europe from 
the battle of Waterloo till a comparatively recent period, is departing. 
We are recovering the manhood, that can state a truth and utter a 
conviction, unrestrained by a cowardly regard for consequences. 
Books are no longer the masks of authors. We are beginning to 
believe in the power of veracity, and to regard no crime as greater 
than that, which, under the pretence of tuition, would knowingly lead 
a disciple into error. We are outgrowing the terrors of that age 
of reaction, which followed on the excesses of the French Revo- 
lution, and with this we are also leaving behind that “ State science”, 
to which even the illustrious Cuvier occasionally condescended, and 
which under the shallow pretext of not unsettling creeds, dared to 
palter with conviction and enact that basest of all the forms of trea- 
son, a conspiracy against the truth. It must be obvious to all gifted 
eyes, that we are approaching a great intellectual crisis. The men of 
fact and the men of authority are closing up their ranks for the im- 
pending conflict. The hollow truce of the last half century is at an 
end. Science and Theology stand face to face as avowed and open 
enemies. The day of the Bridgewater treatises, with their nursery 
babyisms, is a thing of the past, and Europe, as at the latter end of 
the last century, awaits in awed expectation the farther development 
of this stupendous battle of the gods, to which, however, there can 
be but one termination, the acceptance by theologians of the conclu- 
sions of science with all their consequences. 

The preceding observations will have prepared the reader for under- 
standing the plan and appreciating the worth of Dr. Biichner’s fear- 
less work. Its tone is eminently and essentially continental, and 
perhaps we may add, as a yet more distinctive speciality, its manner, 
both in statement and argument, is unmistakably German. There 
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is a spirit of almost angry antagonism in its pages, for which, as we 
have no occasion in this country, we have perhaps but an imperfect 
appreciation. We think that a man of science may be much better 
employed than in running a tilt at theological windmills, and accord- 
ingly we leave these respectable conveniences to their allotted func- 
tions in the body politic without disturbance, contented, as in the case 
of Darwin and Sir Charles Lyell, with a calm statement of facts and 
a clear deduction from the premises which they afford. For this, 
however, a certain maturity of the national mind appears to be neces- 
sary; and to this, whether from more immediately political or remoter 
ethnic causes, no continental people scem yet to have attained. They 
have not yet advanced to that triumphant faith which believes that 
the supernal majesty of truth has only to be unveiled to ensure the © 
loyalty and adherence of all beholders. This, however, is rather an 
affair of manner than of matter, and, once understood, ceases to be 
objectionable. 

In the chapters on the immortality of force and matter, there is, as 
we have already observed, an admirable statement of the subject from 
the material stand-point, but when the author talks of the eternity of 
matter, he obviously misapprehends the deeper significance of the 
terms which he employs. All material existence is essentially pheno- 
menal, and, as such, subject to the law of seguence—in other words, 
it is temporal. It belongs to the sphere of time—is on the time- 
plane, and can by no true philosophy be predicated as eternal. He 
falls into a corresponding mistake when he speaks of the infinity of 
matter, which, as being composed of finite atoms, can by no multipli- 
cation of these become absolutely infinite. A magnitude which tran- 
scends our conception is not therefore unlimited. We, as finite, have 
simply found something which we cannot contain—that is all. Dr. 
Biichner, and all who follow him, should know that nothing which is 
cognised through the senses can be infinite. Again let us state the 
abstract truth on this subject: the phenomenal, as it cannot be the 
eternal, so neither can it be the infinite, its limitations being equally 
marked in either direction. We have been the more particular in these 
remarks, as we should be sorry to see so good a cause as that of sci- 
entific truth subject to a trip at the hands of the masters of dialectics. 
And, yet, if scientific men will venture out of their own domain of 
physics, whose lines are impregnable, into the higher realm of meta- 
physics, and with minds habituated to the handling of the concrete, 
unwisely attempt to meddle with the abstract, they will infallibly 
suffer a shameful defeat, whenever a competent champion shall appear 
in the lists against them. Let us, then, as the faithful disciples of 
induction, humbly leave all talk of the INFINITE and ETERNAL to the 
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students of moral philosophy, in whose province these terms may have 
an appreciable significance, which they certainly lack in ours, where 
their unauthorised use simply exposes us to the pity of our more 
logically trained cotemporaries. 

The grand defect of Dr. Biichner’s speculations on the Cosmos, and 
we may add that of all who have thought with him, from the days of 
Heraclitus and Epicurus downwards, is that they regard the Universe 
as a piece of dead mechanism, whereas it is an eminently vital organ- 
ism. Hence, in his chapter on ‘‘The Heavens,” our author quotes 
and approves the foolish superficialities of Hudson Tuttle, when 
he asks “‘ Why did the Creator give rings to Saturn, which, sur- 
rounded by its eight moons, can have little need of them, while Mars 
is left in total darkness.””’ Why, we would respectfully suggest to 
Mr. Tuttle, has an embryo of seven months sundry organs in an ad- 
vanced stage of development, which are only germal in one of seven 
weeks, and altogether imperceptible in one of seven days. This fault- 
finding with normal structure, this pretence of criticising nature and 
improving fact, is ever an unmistakable evidence of immaturity in 
scientific culture, and may be worthy of Mr. Tuttle, but is certainly 
quite unworthy of Dr. Biichner, who ought to know that ‘an accidental 
concurrence of the elements” is a phrase altogether without meaning 
in true philosophy. Perhaps, however, we are too severe on these 
gentlemen, and may be only criticising their words in place of their 
ideas; but when the doctor, again approvingly, makes his favourite 
Tuttle say ‘‘ Nature always works szlently,” we are certainly tempted 
to add—in her volcanoes, earthquakes and thunderstorms. The truth 
is, generalisations so sweeping as those which we have quoted, and 
the book abounds in them, both in the text and the quotations, are 
dangerous ground, more especially for intellects of moderate calibre, 
and should, if they could only see it, be carefully avoided by Dr. 
Biichner, and particularly so by Mr. Tuttle. 

But it is nearly time that we should bring our observatious on this 
remarkable work to a close; for the remainder of the chapters, on 
‘The idea of a God,” “‘ Personal continuance,”’ etc., are in the same 
style of shallow metaphysics as those which we have already criti- 
cised, and simply demonstrate, what all deep thinkers have long 
known, the utter impossibility of mastering the subjective sphere from 
the objective stand-point. It is in this way, however, that the work 
is calculated to do good service. It is the Nemesis of the Bridgewater 
treatise style of natural theology, the logical terminus of the vulgar 
attempt to find a God in matter. To this complexion has it come at 
last. From Paley to Biichner, may seem to some people a rather long 
aud devious march, but the one is simply the end of which the other 
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is the beginning. It is time that these solemn follies should cease. 
Let theologians keep to their own province—they and their spiritual- 
ism are quite misplaced in science. And, on the other hand, let men 
of science carefully eschew revelation—and we may add metaphysics. 
We shall not discover God by induction, nor demonstrate the im- 
mortality of the soul by an experiment. These sublime truths are 
attained by another path, are mastered by a grander process, and, 
like the stainless stars, that look calmly down on every storm, 
serenely bright beyond the cloud, supremely siill despite the tempest, 
will infallibly survive the discoveries of science and the revolutions of 
opinion, however potent the attacks of philosophers—and we may 
add, however weak and injudicious the defence of theologians. 

We have been rather severe in the foregoing observations on Dr. 
Biichner’s work, because it belongs to a school of physico-theology, 
which, whether on the affirmative or negative side, we hold to be 
equally opposed to the true interests of science. In attempting to 
expose his errors, we have perhaps almost unconsciously fallen into 
that very train of metaphysical reasoning which we have reprobated 
in him. But something of this kind was unavoidable in the treat- 
ment of a volume whose main purpose seems to be an assault on 
established credences through the instrumentality of science. But 
whatever may be our opinion of the spirit and design of the original, 
we cannot conclude our remarks without according a well-deserved 
tribute of commendation to Mr. Collingwood. We admire his moral 
courage in thus daring to adventure the publication of such a work in 
an English dress. Nor can we close without an allusion to his style, 
which is as clear, rhythmical, and harmonious as the finest literary 
production, flowing in perfect freedom from the hand of an accom- 
plished master of all the elegancies of composition. There is an ease 
and grace in his periods almost unique in the field of translation, and 
which might well render the English reader oblivious of the fact that 
he is reading, not a masterpiece in his own, but an admirably rendered 
transfusion from a foreign tongue. 
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THE SCIENCE OF HISTORY.* 


Turs book must be considered in fact, though not in name, a valua- 
ble contribution to the science of Anthropology. For the laws by 
which nations or collections of men are necessarily governed during 
that period of the existence of mankind which is called the historical 
are at present the highest problems to which the attention of the 
anthropologist can be directed. We say at present, because it seems 
very possible that, as mankind have lived many decades of thousands 
of years without a history, so the time may come when it may be wise 
enough to live in such a condition of true adaptation to the ends of its 
being, that all that we now call history may become unnecessary, and 
the historical period be looked on merely as the school-boy days of 
mankind by our descendants. Such an expectation, however, will not 
be found in the pages of Draper. His book is at once the comple- 
ment and the antagonist to that of Buckle. Those who have found 
arguments for opposing Buckle’s conclusions in his want of plan and 
the vagueness of his aims, will need all their ingenuity to prevent 
their own weapons being turned against themselves in estimating 
Draper. Those who deride the idea of the perfectibility of man, or 
rather the possibility of the indefinite diminution of his imperfections, 
will find that the science of history, which they couple with it, is 
capable of being made a fact without the admission of such an idea. 
The colossal man of Comte and Temple is here divided into many 
colossi, who live and die like individual men. The law of their 
organisation is, according to Draper, to be studied in the individual, 
and the fate of death and extinction must inevitably be likewise theirs 
also. It is, however, only in an intellectual point of view that the 
different phases of life are held to correspond in this comparison of 
the individual with nations, each of which is shown to pass through 
the five several ages of credulity, inquiry, faith, reason, and decrepitude. 

The idea of there being any fundamental differences in race or any 
virtue in heredity is scouted by Buckle; nor do they form any of 
Draper’s master-keys for unlocking the hidden treasures of anthropo- 
logical wisdom. To Buckle the development of all nations seems 
only to differ according to the different circumstances they are placed 
in. ; To Draper each holds its peculiar course, affected and modified 
more in its expression than essentially by things outside itself. The 
two volumes of Buckle form only a part of the introduction to a work 
no man could ever have lived to complete. The two thin volumes of 
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Draper are as accurately finished off as an elementary treatise on a 
thoroughly perfected branch of science. Buckle writes to prove, 
Draper to teach. In Buckle we trace genius and energy trying to 
make themselves a path. In Draper, like an American railroad, the 
way may be long, but it is cut sheer through the forest, from one ex- 
tremity of the continent of history to the other. The text of Buckle 
stands on a deep foundation of notes: every statement is supported by 
a quotation. No reference stains the clear white pages of Draper. 
If you want them, consult the first great library at hand. Buckle, 
after laying down the principle that all consequents are determined 
by all the antecedents, takes up history at a period when the accumu- 
lation of antecedents is considerable enough to be easily estimated, 
and proceeds to show how the succeeding consequences were, in fact, 
inevitable. The only inevitable things to Draper are those which are 
equally so to the individuals—birth, maturity, and death. No power 
can arrest the development when once begun; no skill can save 
nations from their fate. The chain of events drawn out by Buckle 
has no end. Those exhibited by Draper are a series of similar rings 
or circles; not exactly alike, but similar. The smaller ones would 
answer to those nations who have lived fast and died fast; who have 
sprung suddenly from nothingness, and returned quickly to it again, 
but still have lived their life. Of these the Arabs are an example. 
Others may have been destroyed before completing their existence by 
coming in contact with some more powerful organisation, as frequently 
happens to individuals. Others lie for a long time in a state of torpid 
infancy, and eventually reach an extreme old age, having in a long 
series of ages passed through all the phases incident to national life. 
Amongst these, China ought to be the most interesting to us. For, 
‘« Europe is inevitably hastening to become what Chinais. In her we 
may see what we shall be like when we are old.’”—To a like 
organisation of their national intellect, and to giving it a political 
control, the countries of Europe are thus rapidly advancing. They 
are hastening to satisfy their instinctive tendency. In an all-important 
particular the prospect of Europe is bright; China is passing through 
the last stage of civil life in the cheerlessness of Buddhism, Europe 
approaches it through Christianity.”—‘ Nations, like individuals, are 
born, proceed through a predestined growth and die. One comes to 
its end at an early period, and in an untimely way; another, not until 
it has gained maturity. For every one there is an orderly way of 
progress to its final term, whatever that term may be.” 

An attempt is here made to smooth the parting agonies of the na- 
tions of Europe to a fate they are not perhaps willing to admit is 
either so near or so certain as our author supposes. And an important 
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question arises at once, Are nations born and do they die in the same 
sense that individuals do? The answer to this must depend 
principally upon the sense we attach to the word nation. It has, for 
example, frequently been said of late that Italy, or the Italians never 
have yet been a nation. If this is actually true, we may soon expect 
to witness the occurrence of a remarkable event, that is, the birth of 
a nation. Buta very little reflection would be enough to convince us 
that the accession of Venetia and Rome, though they might render 
the nationality of the Italians so patent a fact that no one could deny 
it, would no more be the birth of the nation than the acknowledgment 
of his birthright in a court of law would be the commencement of 
existence for an individual. On the other hand, the French are in- 
dubitably, in an ordinary conception, a nation of considerable anti- 
quity, even if we carry their nationality no further back than the reign 
of Louis XI; yet, in a social and political view, they might be consi- 
dered as dating only from the first years of the early Republic. Young 
France was the title they assumed; and though the portentous in- 
fant might have been in existence before, he had not woke to self- 
consciousness. In this way it is possible that nations may be going 
through the stages of existence much faster than even Draper ima- 
gines. Perhaps their career more resembles that of families than of 
individuals. A family, so long as it can retain the same property, 
has an unity which is perhaps after all more apparent than real. Its 
history, or rather the history of its first members, soon ceases to 
guide those who come after, if it is not recorded, which is seldom the 
case, even where the proofs of descent and the possession of the same 
property is retained. In this case, the traditions of the founder will 
continue to influence his descendants perhaps more than they are 
aware, as long as they are not incompatible with the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, including in these the education and character of the in- 
dividuals. But side by side with the governing tradition will spring 
up fresh maxims of conduct more adapted to the inevitable change 
going on around; and these will displace the original tradition or in- 
tellectual life of the family sooner or later, according to their intrinsic 
value, and the necessity or capacity for applying them, which may 
occur or be developed as fresh generations arise. When this event 
really has taken place, a family may be said to'have died, and a new 
one taken its place, though the blood, and even the lineaments, and 
many of the external peculiarities may remain the same. The hour of 
departure may sometimes be more distinctly marked than that of 
birth; but the family, in the aggregate sense, will be quite unconscious 
of either. 

Sometimes the natural decay of a family, in this sense, is accelerated 
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by the will of its head; sometimes his death, leaving an heir to be 
brought up by a wife of strange blood and different objects, will 
effect an equally violent change more naturally; sometimes descend- 
ants may repeat the lives, the emotions, and even the words of persons 
of whose very existence they are even unconscious. A family may 
thus run through its course in the person of an individual, or may 
prolong its existence for generations, but will, in common parlance, 
be considered as one and the same so long as the name and social 
condition remain unaltered. 

Thus, also, it is with nations. Each European state contains with- 
in it an infant, an adolescent, a mature, and a dying form of intellec- 
tual life. Each of these emanations of the present or past generations 
has its votaries, its dissidents, and its enemies. Each may be said, in 
its full maturity, to govern and form the nation; and with each, in 
reality, a nation is born and also passes away, and is no more con- 
scious of the moment of birth and extinction than a family or an indi- 
vidual. 

Europe may be hastening to intellectual organisation, but that is 
no proof of the necessity of future decay. One form of intellectual 
power may succeed another for a series of ages. ‘The nations may be 
changed with them as much in reality as they were a thousand years 
ago by the coarser commixture of intrusive races; but the changes 
will not be so visible, and the descent, position, and name of our de- 
scendants will remain the same. 

We cannot, therefore, quite acquiesce in what might seem here to 
be valued as the principal results of the philosophy of history. But 
we may reasonably doubt if the author was ever really inclined to 
consider this hypothesis in any other light than a framework on which 
to stretch his sketch of a long series of connected truths. That the 
thoughts of men widen as the generations roll on, and that intellect 
eventually governs the world, that truth—scientific and demonstrated 


truth—will prevail over the most highly organised form of superstition . 


and repression the world has ever seen, are here set forth in such a 
way as to compel conviction even from the unwilling. 

The work is divided into two main portions, viz., accounts of the 
Grecian and European ages of credulity, inquiry, faith, reason, and 
decrepitude. The history of the former, commencing with the Ionian 
school, and terminating with the death of Hypatia, or the closing of 
the schools of Athens by Justinian, shows at once that such an orderly 
progress of intellectual life and death is by no means in any way con- 
terminous with that of a nation. Nor can the second be any better 
identified with the rise or fall of individual nationalities. 

So much having been said in derogation of what is after all more a 
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conventional than a substantial difference of opinion, we proceed to 
the more agreeable task of giving some slight idea of the merits of 
this magnificent work. 

It is pre-eminently a practical book. The application of its argu- 
ments, its erudition, and its proofs to the controversies and the needs 
of the social state of the present can be mistaken by no one. Even 
when the reasoning points to the inevitable approach of European de- 
crepitude, it seems that such a consummation can be avoided if states- 
men will only be wise in time, and, instead of identifying our fate with 
a crumbling religion, will hail as allies the youthful philosophy of de- 
monstrated and demonstrable truth. Not that anything could have 
saved the downfal of ancient polytheism, or supported the vague 
speculations of the Neo-Platonists. But it was not necessary that the 
pagan religion and pagan knowledge should be destroyed together. 
Though Constantine sometimes professed Christianity, he need not 
have given up the Asclepions, the hospitals of antiquity, to the ignor- 
ant zeal of the Christians. In them once already had been fought the 
old battle of reason and superstition. In earlier times, as in our own, - 
it was difficult to convince the illiterate classes that in sickness we 
ought to help ourselves, and not expect relief by penance and suppli- 
cations, unless we join therewith rigorous personal, domestic, muni- 
cipal cleanliness, fresh air and light. But Hippocrates had already 
deserved the great glory of destroying the theological notions of dis- 
ease, and had replaced them by more practical and material ideas, and 
from the votive tablets, traditions, and other sources, together with 
his own admirable observations, compiled a body of medicine. Thus 
the pursuits of the physician had been severed from those of the 
priest, and as we may well believe, not without a struggle. But sci- 
ence had, in this particular, received support from some enlightened 
rulers. The temple of Serapis in Alexandria was also, in fact, a hos- 
pital, and under the Ptolemies, the sure basis of anatomy was laid as 
the foundation of a medical school. Herophilus and his colleagues 
were authorised to resort to the dissection of the dead, and to ascer- 
tain, by that only reliable method, the true structure of the human 
body. The strong hand of Philadelphus resolutely carried out his de- 
sign, though in a country where popular sentiment was strongly op- 
posed to such practices, hitherto unheard-of in the world, for to touch 
a corpse was in Egypt an abomination. 

But when Constantine and his successors, under ecclesiastical in- 
fluence, had declared themselves the enemies of worldly learning, it 
became necessary for the clergy to assume the duty of seeing to the 
physical as well as the religious condition of the people. It was un- 
suited to the state of things that physicians, whose philosophical ten- 
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dencies inclined them to the pagan party, should be any longer en- 
dured. The Asclepions were replaced by other institutions more 
agreeable to the genius of Christianity. Noble as were the hospitals 
and charities of the Empress Helena and pious Christian women, they 
laboured under an essential defect in having substituted for educated 
physicians well-meaning but unskilful ecclesiastics. The sick who 
were placed in these benevolent institutions were at the best under 
the care of kind nurses; and the consequences are seen in the gra- 
dually increasing credulity and imposture of succeeding ages, until at 
length there was an almost universal reliance on miraculous interven- 
tion. Fetiches, said to be the relics of saints, but no better than 
those of tropical Africa, were believed to cure every disorder. To 
the shrines of saints crowds repaired, as they had at one time to the 
temples of Aisculapius. The worshippers remained, though the 
name of the divinity was changed. 


‘‘Scarcely were the Asclepions closed, the schools of philosophy 
prohibited, the libraries dispersed or destroyed, learning branded as 
magic or punished as treason, philosophers driven into exile, and asa 
class exterminated, when it became apparent that a void had been 
created which it was incumbent on tle victors to fill. Among the 
great prelates, who was there to stand in the place of those men 
whose achievements had glorified the human race? Who was to suc- 
ceed Archimedes, Hipparchus, Euclid, Herophilus, Eratosthenes? 
who, Plato and Aristotle? The quackeries of miracle-cure, shrine- 
cure, relic-cure were destined to eclipse the genius of Hippocrates, 
and nearly 2000 years to intervene between Hipparchus and Kepler. 
A dismal interval of almost twenty centuries parts Hero, whose first 
steam-engine revolved in the Serapion, from James Watt, who has re- 
volutionised the industry of the world. Whata fearful blank! Yet 
not a blank, for it had its products—hundreds of patristic folios filled 
with obsolete speculations, oppressing the shelves of antique libraries, 
enveloped in dust, and awaiting the worm. 

‘‘Such, then, were the first-fruits of the introduction of a new religion 
into the Roman world. But violence done to edifices and institutions 
was soon extended to individuals, whose opinions could only be 
reached in that way. By the murder of Hypatia, the position of phi- 
losophy in the intellectual metropolis of the world was determined ; 
henceforth science must sink into obscurity and subordination. Its 
public existence was no longer tolerated. Indeed, it may be said that 
from that moment, for some centuries, it altogether disappeared. The 
leaden mace of bigotry had struck and shivered the exquisitely tem- 
pered steel of Greek philosophy. It was thence ascertained that 
throughout the Roman world there must be no more liberty of thought. 
It has been said that these events prove Greek philosophy to have 
been a sham, and, like other shams, it was driven out of the world 
when it was detected, and that it could not withstand the truth. Such 
assertions might answer their purposes very well, so long as the vic- 
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tors maintained their power in Alexandria, but they manifestly are of 
inconvenient application after the Saracens had captured the city.” 

The general explanation of these events is, that Greek philosophy 
and the Greek intellect was not indeed a sham, but had survived its 
maturity, and was now in its decrepitude; and that another round of 
credulity, of inquiry, faith, and reason must be begun, to be succeeded 
by another epoch of decrepitude, beyond which no one can at present 
penetrate. But this is not an explanation to be received without con- 
siderable demur. Draper, indeed, has answered it himself in one of 
his most suggestive passages, and we cannot improve upon him. 


‘Except the death of a nation, there is no event in human history 
more profoundly solemn than the passing away of an ancient religion, 
though religious ideas are transitory, and creeds succeed one another 
with a periodicity determined by the law of continuous variation of 
human thought. The intellectual epoch at which we have now 
arrived has for its essential characteristic such a succession of change 
—the abandonment of a time-honoured but obsolete system—the 
acceptance of a new and living one; and, in the incipient stages, 
opinion succeeding opinion in a well-marked way, until at length, 
after a few centuries of fusion and solution, there crystallised on the 
remnant of Roman power, as on a nucleus, a definite form, which, 
slowly modifying itself into the Papacy, served the purposes of 
Europe for more than a thousand years throughout its age of Faith. 
In this abandonment the personal conduct of the educated classes very 
powerfully assisted. They outwardly conformed to the ceremonial of 
the times, reserving their higher doctrines to themselves, as some- 
thing beyond vulgar comprehension. It had come to an evil state 
when authors like Polybius and Strabo apologised to their compeers 
for the traditions and legends they ostensibly accepted, on the ground 
that it is inconvenient and needless to give popular offence, and that 
those who are children in understanding must, like those who are 
children in age, be kept in order by bugbears. In Rome, at the time 
of Augustus, the intellectual classes, philosophers and statesmen, had 
completely emerged from the ancient modes of thought. In one 
sense they had passed into liberty, in another they were in bondage. 
Their indisposition to encounter those inflictions with which their 
illiterate contemporaries might visit them, may seem to us surprising : 
they acted as if they thought that the public was a wild beast that 
would bite, if awakened too abruptly from its dream; but their 
pusillanimity, at the most, could only postpone for a little an inevitable 
day. The ignorant classes, whom they had so much feared, awoke 
spontaneously in due season, and saw in the clear light how matters 
stood. 

‘‘Of the Roman emperors there were some whose intellectual en- 
dowments were of the highest kind; yet, though it must have been 
plain to them, as to all who turned their attention to the matter, in 
what direction society was drifting, they let things take their course, 
and no one lifted a finger to guide. It was not to be expected that 
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the popular mind could spontaneously extricate itself from the vicious 
circle in which it was involved. Nothing but philosophy was com- 
petent to deliver it, and philosophy failed in its duty at the critical 
moment. When the intellectual basis of a religion is gone, it is 
much better for a wise government to abstain from all compulsion in 
behalf. of what has become untenable, and to throw itself into the 
new movement so as to shape the career by assuming the lead. 
Philosophy is useless when misapplied in support of things which 
common sense has begun to reject; she shares in the discredit which 
is attaching to them. The opportunity of rendering herself of ser- 
vice to humanity once lost, ages may elapse before it occurs again. 
Of all the duties of an enlightened government, this of allying itself 
with philosophy in the critical moment in which society is passing 
through so serious a metamorphosis of its opinions as is involved in 
the casting off of its ancient investiture of Faith, and its assumption 
of a new one, is the most important, for it stands connected with 
things that outlast all temporal concerns.” 

Those who think that their religion stands on a basis which cannot 
be compared with that of ancient polytheism, may at least inquire 
how that religion has met the epoch of European inquiry and reason. 

Perhaps they would say that no comparison can fairly be insti- 
tuted. The cases are not parallel, and no ingenuity can make them 
so. They would tell us that the security of society, of property, and 
of all that is valuable in modern civilisation, depend upon a rigid 
adherence to the religious dogmas of the day. This is precisely 
the argument that was used by the upper classes of Rome against the 
inroads of Christianity, and which was answered so triumphantly by 
St. Augustine. He anticipated by fourteen centuries what was 
thought a profane speech in the mouth of Napoleon, by observing 
that victory had always depended not on God, but on the valour of 
the legions. Let them consider how many things tend to show that 
society is returning to the state it was in when the disturbances caused 
by the introduction of a new religion, and new principles of duty and 
morality, among which patriotism and respect for antiquity had no 
place, so much contributed to its overthrow. 

Our communications between most parts of Europe though more 
rapid are scarcely more complete than in the days of Julian or The- 
odosius. The habits of modern nations are singularly approximating 
to what they were before Christianity destroyed the confidence which 
must have subsisted in families who had but one general form, though 
many objects of worship. One of the first social things abandoned 
by new converts were the baths; and how curious it is to see all over 
Europe these institutions rising again on the very spots where they 
fell together with the worship of the healing divinities of the foun- 
tain. In England their place is supplied by clubs, and now by the 
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large hotels at the seaside. Conversation here is freer than any- 
where else, for men are released from the fear of the expression of 
their opinions doing them injury, when they may never see their 
auditors again. Nothing was so much dreaded for an early convert, 
as free intercourse with his equals in the unrestrained society which 
congregated in the halls and libraries of the ancient therm. * 

‘Make me Bishop of Rome and I will become a Christian,” said 
the prefect of Rome. Is there no bishop we can fancy on the other 
hand saying now, ‘‘Secure me the income and state of a bishop and 
I will give up being a Christian?” Do we not hear in the clamours 
for an ecclesiastical court of religion the same accents which first 
endeavoured to place the church above kings? Has not the nominal 
power over testaments been but recently taken away, which the 
clergy inherited with the temple lands that so many of their 
churches still occupy? Are not marriage and its dissolution made 
civil proceedings, which were also once in the jurisdiction of that 
religion the church has superseded? Will the creed of Europe 
return to its primitive condition? the ill-understood worship of an 
obscure and low-born sect ! 

When Constantine joined his fortunes to those of Christianity, the 
votaries of the old religion are supposed to have numbered still one- 
half of his empire. At the census of 1851 only one-half of our popu- 
lation professed the doctrines of the established church. The words 
of those who fear the introduction of new opinions are singularly 
analogous. ‘‘ And some fabulous and hideous darkness is about to 
domineer over that which is most beautiful on earth,” says Eunapius* 
on the approach of Christianity. ‘Much more true is the explana- 
tion, which sees in it the first stealing over the sky of the livid lights 
which shall be shed profusely around the great Antichrist,” says the 
Bishop of Oxford on the appearance of Essays and Reviews. Is there 
then no parallel between the first centuries of our era and the final 
ones of its second millennium? Our first millennium closed amidst 
general apprehensions of the simultaneous end of all things. Is our 
third to commence unchequered by the hopes and fears of The Last 
Christian? A closer investigation of this question would lead us 
beyond our province. The more general answer of Draper occupies 
the greater part of his second volume. 

‘In individual life, since no precise natural epoch exists, society has 
found it expedient to establish an artificial one, as, for example, the 
twenty-first year. The exigencies of history may be satisfied by 
similar fictions. We might thus be justified in considering the 
foundation of Constantinople as the commencement of our age of 

* Kal rt wvdwdts Kat Gerdes oxdTos Tupayyqce Ta em yijs KdAAoTa, Eunapius in 
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faith, and its capture by the Turks as the close. The animosity 
between the Byzantine ecclesiastical system and all worldly wis- 
dom was inextinguishable. In Europe there had been incorporated 
old forms of worship and old festivals with Christian ones without 
any scruple. ‘There had been produced a civilisation, the character 
of which was its extraordinary intolerance. A man could not be 
suspected of doubting the popular belief without risk to his goods, 
his body, or his life. As a necessary consequence, there could be no 
great lawgivers, no philosophers, no poets. And the Roman eccle- 
siastical system likewise had been irrevocably committed in an oppo- 
sition to intellectual development. It professed to cultivate the 
morals, but it crushed the mind. 

** But the age of inquiry at last began. The irruption of the Arabs 
into Spain raised the awkward question, by what means the infidel 
could possibly obtain such great triumphs. It was not by his better 
faith, and therefore it must be by superior knowledge. Might not 
one be appropriated without the other. The Spanish Moors and 
Jews had besides begun to influence the higher European classes. 
The Jewish physicians and the Jewish usurers were in every court 
and in every great household. At last the formal intellectual attack 
upon the dogmas of the church commenced. 

«The Saracens had long been assiduous cultivators of astronomy inall 
its branches. They had applied to it both observation and mathematical 
observation. Upon one point, the figure and relations of the earth, it 
is evident that not the slightest danbt existed among them. And it was 
upon this very point that the reason and faith of modern Europe came 
to issue. The memorable battle was fought upon the question thus 
sharply defined ; Is the earth a moving globe, a small body in the midst 
of blazing suns and countless myriads of worlds; or is it the central 
and greatest object in the universe, flat, and canopied over with a blue 
dome, motionless while all is in movement around it? The dispute 
thus definitively put, its issue was such as must always attend upon a 
controversy in which he who is defending is at once lukewarm and 
conscious of his own weakness. Never can moral interest, however 
pure, stand against intellect enforcing truth. On this ill-omened 
question the church ventured her battle and lost it.” 

The same evil instinct which tore Hypatia piecemeal in the church 
at Alexandria brought Galileo before the inquisition at Rome. Still 
it was a stouter heart than his which first proved the earth to be a 
sphere. The moral effects of the voyage of Magellan were far greater 
than those of the discoveries of Columbus. ‘ But though the church 
hath evermore from Holy Writ affirmed that the earth should be a 
wide-spread plain bordered by the waters, yet he comforted himself 
when he considered that in the eclipses of the moon the shadow cast 
of the earth is round.” It proved a fact which could never after- 
wards be disputed. But it was passed over in silence. The church 
was probably too ignorant, or too arrogant to study the fall of the 
religion it had superseded, and pursued the same system of hypocrisy 
in high places which had given such a powerful weapon to those who 
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once wanted to attack the idols of Roman dominion. In due time 
arrived Copernicus and Galileo with the heliocentric theory. The 
earth was at once reduced to the position of being, instead of a 
chosen or sacred spot, only one of similar myriads, subject to uni- 
versal law in every movement, and generated an inconceivable dis- 
tance of time before, by law as definite and unalterable. The end of 
the conflict was a total rejection of authority and tradition, and the 
adoption of scientific truth. Those whose interests lay in the per- 
petuation of former ideas and the ancient order of things, looked 
with intolerable apprehension on what was taking place. They saw 
plainly that this intellectual activity would at last find a political 
expression, and that a power, daily increasing in intensity, would not 
fail to make itself felt in the end. 

Thus they have never ceased to struggle against every fresh ad- 
vance of human thought and knowledge. The doctrine of provi- 
dential interruptions at the creation of the earth, then at the origin 
of species, or organic life, and always in the life of the individual, 
and in the history of man, has never yet been really abandoned by 
the Christian world. 

“ Yet the progression of life on the surface of our planet is 
under the guidance of preordained and resistless law, it is affi- 
liated with material and correspondingly changing conditions. It 
suggests that the succession of organic forms which, in a due 
series, the earth’s surface in the long lapse of time has presented, is 
the counterpart of a like progress which other planets in the solar 
system exhibit in myriads of years, and leads us to the conception of 
the rise, development, and extinction of a multiplicity of such living 
forms in other systems; a march of life through the universe and its 
passing away. With the abandonment of the geocentric theory, and 
of the doctrine of the human destiny of the universe, have vanished 
the unworthy hypothesis of the recent date of creation and the ap- 
proaching end of all things. In their stead are substituted more 
noble ideas. The multiplicity of worlds in infinite space leads to the 
conception of a succession of worlds in infinite time. This existing 
universe, with all its splendours, had a beginning, and will have an 
end; it had its predecessors, and will have its successors; but its 
march through all its transformations is under the control of laws as 
unchangeable as destiny. 

“But is it probable that the individual proceeds in his movement 
under law, that the planet also proceeds in its movement under law, 
but that society does not proceed under law ?” 

This is the last stronghold to which the enemies of science have 
retreated. Once let history be taught on scientific principles, and 
society will have no reason to dread an age of decrepitude, though 
the vanguard of human improvement may sometimes be held by one 
nation, and sometimes by another; sometimes be found in America, 
in Australasia, and sometimes again in Europe. 
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There are three classes of men whose interests are bound up, or 
fancied to be so, in opposing the installation of the last and most 
important of all the sciences. Of the clergy we need not speak.* 
The fifth monarchy, which they look, or ought to look for, would 
clearly not result from the evolution of any law hitherto known. 
Hence, to interpret the future from the past is not a pretension they 
can tolerate, and any attempt to do so is stigmatised as the madness 
of intellectual arrogance. Secondly, come those statesmen, happily 
now few in number, who wish to substitute their individual will for 
the dictates of public opinion, or rather perhaps of public instinct. 
This, however, is a class from whom there is little to fear, and much 
to hope. For should a philosophic statesman arise, who would em- 
brace the idea of uniting the power still belonging to the governing 
classes with those more secret powers which, whether existing in 
individuals or in theories, are labouring for the development of in- 
tellectual and scientific organisation, he might commence a career 
which would surpass in utility and even in reputation what any 
heaven-born minister has achieved. 

Lastly come a numerous and still powerful class; who, having 
dethroned the priesthood and made themselves masters of the true 
pulpit of our day, literary eminence, are loth to give place to any 
system which would measure the value of their labours more or less 
according to their scientific accuracy, and reduce them in many 
cases to a position little better than that of successful novelists. It 
is exactly from the Kingsleys and the Froudes, from those to whom 
history seems avowedly ‘like a child’s box of letters with which we 
can spell any word we please; we have only to pick out such letters 
as we want, arrange them as we like, and say nothing about those 
which do not suit our purpose,” or those who start with the avowed 
purpose of teaching history in such a way as shall give satisfaction 
to the Rulers of an University, that we should expect the loudest 
declamations against the universality of law. Let history once be- 
come a science, its different phases be mapped out more or less pre- 
cisely, and the present Aistorian would be at best a mere biographer, 
and that of persons of whose domestic life, and of the development 
of whose mind the smallest materials for forming an opinion exist. 
The process of whitewashing, as it is called, or even of blackening 

* It is a pity that the action of the Church should give sufficient grounds for 
the composition of such a book as Gospel Paganism. The author is.sincere, and 
an ardent searcher for truth. His tone and arguments will give pain to many ; 
nor can the want of originality be justly objected to ideas which are fast becom- 
ing the thoughts of every one. It is all the more unfortunate that he should be 
able to say that the Church, in the person of the Bishop of Oxford (Pref. to 
Replies to Essays and Reviews), “ still daringly calls for the repressive action of 


authority to forbid enlightenment.” (Gospel Paganism; or Reason's Revolt 
against the Revealed, Austin and Co., London, 1864. 8vo.) 
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some famous character, would lose all its interest. Between the good 
old Roman histories of Romulus and Remus, with their large print, 
quaint woodcuts, and delightfully short letter-press, and the scientific 
treatise unfolding to the future statesman or philosopher the develop- 
ment of law in human history, there would be no other intermediate 
steps than there now are between the early picture-books of natural 
history, and the regular course of zoological study. It is not then 
surprising that the discoverers of the continence of Henry VIII, and 
the inflexible justice of Frederic the Great, as they sit in the seat of 
authority, should use the same weapons their predecessors used, and 
indeed still continue to use, against themselves. To send Cyril to 
his own place in a novel may be well enough, but the unfortunate 
theologian who overstates the case of his adversaries, must be content 
to lose his reputation for orthodoxy, even though he may attempt to 
please the successors of Newton and Paley, by venturing to oppose 
the law of gravitation and breaking ‘‘ through the rules of his being’’, 

There seems to be a singular misconception in the minds of some as 
to the meaning of a law of history. They think the existence of such 
a law sufficiently disproved, if it can be shown that the action of an 
individual, or of any small knot of men, has produced great and un-: 
expected effects, especially if these effects are in a direction which 
was also unexpected. Now the career of an individual, or the exer- 
tions of a party, must always be governed by, or in unison with the 
great principles which determine the progress of human society. But 
they may often be apparently opposed to them. If they are, then the 
observers may think that the laws of history, as laid down by expe- 
rience, are suspended. But it is not really so. They resemble 
either boys who throw stones down a precipice, and mistake the 
natural effect for the result of their own actions, or those who labo- 
riously strive to control natural laws, which, however, universal ex- 
perience has now found out can only be done by obeying them. 

Not less superficial is the criticism upon the doctrine of averages, 
as applied by Buckle. ‘‘ Unfortunately the average’, it is said, ‘‘ of 
one generation will not be the average of the next’. No more is the 
average of life; but still insurance tables are not worthless. The 
average of every year, of every month—nay, of every day, alters, 
If we wished to calculate the average duration of the existence of 
the ephemera, we should employ minutes or seconds to record our 
observations. Dealing with the actions of men we employ years, 
generations, or even centuries, according as events have moved fast or 
slow. Thus, if we wish to ascertain whether ecclesiastical power is 
on the decrease or otherwise, the experience of a generation does not 
give sufficient data. We heard it seriously argued three years ago, 
that the Papacy was getting more powerful, because exactly fifty 
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years before the Pope was a prisoner in the hands of Napoleon. 
Take, however, several epochs of fifty years duration, and no one can 
differ about the result. Crimes accompanied with violence are less 
frequent now than ever before; those of fraud more so. But will 
this go on? Can we in any way foresee the future? If not, there is 
no true science of history. And no one can foresee anything, says 
the objector. ‘ Gibbon believed that the era of conquerors was at an 
end.””—** But a few years ago we believed the world had grown too 
civilised for war.’”-—It would be answer enough to reply that Gibbon 
never believed anything of the kind, but said merely that the inven- 
tion of fire-arms would prevent any second overthrow of the nations 
of western Europe by savage immigrants from the east; and that if 
‘‘we’’, that is, all sensible people, had believed in the extinction of 
wars, we should have disbanded our armies. 

But a better answer is, that those who do not understand, and will 
not employ the methods of a science, cannot of course be expected to 
foresee anything; and whilst those who do may be counted on the 
fingers and ridiculed for their attempts, we are not likely to prove the 
reasonableness of the pretensions of a science by the accuracy of its 
predictions. This test, by the way, was invented by Comte, and 
applied as an argument, d posteriori, to show the perfection to which 
astronomy had arrived. Science, however, existed long before it 
could predict; though that power may be necessary to prove that 
it has arrived at maturity. And those who have truly studied his- 
tory have not been so deficient in that power as we are told. Napo- 
leon at St. Helena exercised no mean faculty of prediction. Lord 
Chesterfield’s announcement of the coming of the French Revolution 
is known to every one. Much, indeed, of what is to come, is seen 
so long before, that people at last believe the prediction to be a mis- 
take. The ignorant would no doubt credit the astronomer royal if he 
told them an eclipse was to take place to-morrow ; but if he were to 
predict one for 10,000 years hence, he would at least be thought a 
very heterodox person. ‘The science of history, like every other, can 
make but little progress till it is honestly embraced, and put upon a 
fair trial. 

Another reason why there is difficulty in procuring a general ac- 
knowledgment that man socially is governed by fixed laws, arises 
from the neecssity we are under of speaking of individuals as exer- 
cising an absolute control over many events. But this, after all, is 
no more inconsistent with scientific accuracy, however much shallow 
critics may laugh at it, than for the astronomer to speak of the rising 
or setting of the sun. When history is relegated to those who have 
really studied it, its professors will still continue to use the ordinary 
language of those they address, though indeed, in that day, without 
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fear of being misunderstood. They will still condemn or applaud 
the actions and the actors as circumstances seem to require, herein 
following the usual course, which implies that men can control affairs, 
and that the agent is to be held responsible for his deed. But objec- 
tors need only consider the course of their own lives, to be satisfied as 
to how limited an extent such is the case. 

““ We are, as we often say so, the creatures of circumstances. In that 
expression there is a higher philosophy than might at first sight appear. 
Our actions are not the pure and unmingled results of our desires ; they 
are the offspring of many various and mixed conditions. In that which 
seems to be the most voluntary decision there enters much that is alto- 
gether involuntary—more, perhaps, than we generally suppose. And in 
like manner, those who are imagined to have exercised an irresponsible 
and spontaneous influence in determining public policy, and thereby 
fixing the fate of nations, will be found, when we understand their 
position more correctly, to have been the creatures of circumstances 
altogether independent and irrespective of them— circumstances which 
they never created, of whose influence they only availed themselves. 
Over the events of life we may have a control, but none whatever over 
the law of its progress. There is a geometry which applies to nations, 
an equation of their curve of advance.” 

This is the great theme, well and worthily handled by Draper. To 
this end the efforts of many of the highest minds of the day are con- 
verging, effects at once and causes of the progress of historical sci- 
ence. With nothing short of this can Anthropology be complete or 
content. The youngest born of all the sciences, it addresses itself to 
the greatest problems which affect man, either as an individual or a 
species. Our author thinks a man must be satisfied if only his book 
lives a little longer than himself. But the great generalizations he 
propounds will not be so speedily surpassed: and he has wisely taken 
care that his own work shall not be deficient in the interest which 
attaches to minute research or minute comparison. Many of the 
smaller episodes are here well elaborated. Nowhere do we remember 
to have seen so interesting a picture of the great museum of the 
Ptolemies at Alexandria, or its importance in the history of the 
sciences so well brought out. 

The influence of the Arabian literature on the mind of Europe is 
perhaps slightly exaggerated. The Grecian literature must, as soon 
as it became known, have stimulated those who first had access to it 
much in the way it eventually did, even without the assistance of 
Averroes and the Saracenic physicians. But do not let any one sup- 
pose that Mahomedanism is rated above its value. The spurious phi- 
losophy which would set its simple dogma above that of Christianity 
finds no favour here. It was not by virtue, but in spite of its precepts, 
that knowledge and learning found an asylum in the country of the 
Koran. The estimate of that book is impartial and profound. 
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‘‘ Considering the asserted origin of this book—indirectly from God 
himself—we might justly expect that it would bear to be tried by any 
standard that man can apply, and vindicate its truth and excellence in 
the ordeal of human criticism. We ought to look for universality, 
completeness, perfection. We might expect that it would present us 
with just views of the nature and position of this world in which we 
live, and that, whether dealing with the spiritual or the material, it 
would put to shame the most celebrated productions of human genius, 
as the magnificent mechanism of the heavens and the beautiful living 
forms of the earth are superior to the vain contrivances of man. Far 
in advance of all that has been written by the sages of India or the 
philosophers of Greece on points connected with the origin, nature, 
and destiny of the universe, its dignity of conception and excellence 
of expression should be in harmony with the greatness of the subject 
with which it is concerned. 

““We might expect that it should propound with authority, and de- 
finitively settle those all-important problems which have exercised the 
mental powers of the ablest men of Asia and Europe for so many cen- 
turies, and which are at the foundation of all faith and all philosophy; 
that it should distinctly tell us in unmistakable language what is God, 
what is the world, what is the soul, and whether man has any cri- 
terion of truth; that it should explain to us how evil can exist in a 
world the Maker of which is omnipotent, and altogether good; that 
it should reveal to us in what the affairs of men are fixed by Destiny, 
in what by free will; that it should teach us whence we came, what 
is the object of our continuing here, and what is to become of us here- 
after. And, since a written word claiming a divine origin must neces- 
sarily accredit itself even to those most reluctant to receive it, its in- 
ternal evidences becoming stronger and not weaker with the strictness 
of the examination to which they are submitted, it ought to deal with 
those things that may be demonstrated by the increasing knowledge 
and genius of man, anticipating therein his conclusions. Such a work, 
noble as may be its origin, must not refuse, but court the test of na- 
tural philosophy, regarding it not as an antagonist, but as its best 
support. As years pass on, and human science becomes more exact 
and more comprehensive, its conclusions must be found in unison 
therewith. When occasion arises, it should furnish us at least the 
foreshadowings of the great truths discovered by astronomy and geo- 
logy, not offering for them the wild fictions of earlier ages, inventions 
of the infancy of man. It should tell us how suns and worlds are 
distributed in infinite space, and how, in their successions, they come 
forth in limitless time. It should say how far the dominion of God is 
carried out by law, and what is the point at which it is his pleasure 
to resort to his own good Providence or his arbitrary will... . The 
discussion of subjects, so many and so high, is not outside the scope 
of a work of such pretensions. Its manner of dealing with them is 
the only criterion it can offer of its authority to succeeding times. 

‘“‘ Tried by such a standard, the Koran altogether fails. On specu- 
lative or doubtful things it is copious enough; but in the exact, where 
a test can be applied to it, it totally fails. Its astronomy, cosmogony, 
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physiology are so puerile as to invite our mirth, if the occasion did not 
forbid....As to-man, Mohammed is diffuse enough respecting a 
future state, speaking with clearness of a resurrection, the judgment- 
day, Paradise, the torment of hell, the worm that never dies, the pains 
that never end; but, with all this precise description of the future, 
there are many errors as to the past. One who is so unreliable a 
guide as to things that are past, cannot be very trustworthy as to 
events that are to come. 

‘‘The Koran abounds in excellent moral suggestions and precepts: 
we cannot turn to a single page without finding maxims of which all 
men must approve. ‘There is a perpetual insisting on the necessity 
of prayer, and inculcation of mercy, almsgiving, justice, fasting, pil- 
grimage, and other good works; above all, a constant stimulation to 
do battle with the infidel and blasphemer.... 

‘‘From the contradictions, puerilities, and impossibilities indicated 
above, it may be anticipated that the faith of Mohammed has been 
broken into many sects. Thus there are, among the Shiites, those 
who believe that Ali was an incarnation of God; that he was in exist- 
ence before the creation of things; that he never died, but ascended 
to heaven, and will return again in the clouds to judge the world. 
But the great Mohammedan philosophers, simply accepting the doc- 
trine of the oneness of God as the only thing of which man can be 
certain, look upon all the rest as idle fables, having however this 
political use, that they furnish contention, and therefore occupation to 
disputatious sectarians, and consolation to illiterate minds.” 


The criterion of truth which is afforded to us neither by the Koran, 
nor, so far as we are aware, by any other book, is found to reside in 
the unanimous opinion of the whole human race. And though perhaps 
it is not an absolute criterion, yet we can rise by degrees to higher 
and higher certainties along an ascending scale which becomes more 
and more exact. Metaphysical writers who have treated on this point 
have been led into error from an imperfect conception of the true posi- 
tion of man; they have limited their thoughts to a single epoch of his 
course, and have not taken an enlarged and philosophical view. Pro- 
babilities increase with the number of consenting intellects, and hence 
the criterion of truth is capable of increased precision with the diffusion 
of enlightenment and knowledge. 

The prospects of humanity are therefore full of hope. Good auguries 
may be drawn for philosophy from the great mechanical and material 
inventions which multiply the means of intercommunication, and, it 
may be said, annihilate terrestrial distances. In the intellectual colli- 
sions which must ensue, in the melting down of opinions, in the exa- 
minations and analyses of nations, truth will come forth. Whatever 
cannot stand that ordeal must submit to its fate. Lies and imposture, 
no matter how powerfully sustained, must prepare to depart. In that 
supreme tribunal man may place implicit confidence. Even though, 
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philosophically, it is far from absolute, it is the highest criterion 
vouchsafed to him, and from its decision he has no appeal. 

The argument of this work is no way concerned with the antiquity 
of man, or the question of unity or plurality of species. The Peruvian 
and the Chinese have run, or would have run through analogous 
phases of civilisation with the European and the Arab, only varied by 
the adventitious circumstances of soil, climate, and foreign interven- 
tion. This will be considered perhaps by professed anthropologists 
the weakest part of the undertaking. But until some more general 
agreement upon those controverted points has been come to in the 
scientific world, it is as well for the philosophic historian to regard 
such differences, even if they exist, as of small moment beside his 
main purpose. The equation of each nation may be different, but the 
rules for solving all must be the same. He who should attempt to 
treat history paleeontologically, and having completed a survey of 
human races as they exist, should endeavour to calculate what they 
have been, and what they sprung from, would find the very first steps 
of the problem quite insurmountable. It is only in recorded history 
that we can trace the movement of mankind, and those nations or races 
which have none, or but a very imperfect one, can never present much 
enduring interest except to the anatomist and physiologist. In that 
way, and as a foil to the historic nations, their importance is great; 
but when the consent of the higher intellects has extracted from the 
chaos of the materials now called history, all that is really valuable, 
and arranged it in scientific order, and given each specimen, so to 
speak, of human or national activity its true place in the general series 
of human progress, there will still remain more than enough to task 
the most unremitting industry in the explanation of these phenomena, 
without giving any special attention to the department of the physical 
anthropologist. To the latter class of inquiry belongs the question 
why some races of man seem never to have had a history. But we 
must not be too hasty in assuming this to be the case, because the re- 
cords have not reached us. The careers of Greece and Rome would 
never of themselves have left behind sufficient materials for giving 
those nations their true place in history, had it not been pieced out 
and interpreted by aid of the more complete information we possess of 
what has happened to ourselves in modern times. No one can doubt that 
Egypt, and probably Persia, have also enacted parts which want “ but 
history’s purchased page” to show their importance. They preferred 
mural inscriptions to the more fragile papyrus, and their experience 
was in consequence early lost to those who came after them, and 
Europe has had to go through the severe discipline of the dark ages 
before it could even appreciate the height from which mankind had 
fallen in the persons of the eastern nations. 
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The United States, again, can trace their course from the very be- 
ginning. They might denounce the origin of every other nation as 
barbarous compared with their own, as being deficient in all the real 
foundation for historical superstructure, that is, the knowledge of the 
races, the mixtures, or the aborigines of their country. It is not, there- 
fore, to be wondered at, that the highest problems of anthropology 
should be so well handled in a country which has so many reasons and 
so many advantages for the cultivation of the last and final one in the 
series of the sciences. We accept this book as an earnest of what we 
may expect from the intellectual genius of a nation which is now go- 
ing through an ordeal that must, in any event, be inconceivably brief 
and mild compared with those through which Europe has arrived at 
its Age of Reason. 








RACES OF THE OLD WORLD.* 





Tue thanks of the world are undoubtedly due to any one who com- 
presses into a reasonable form trustworthy information regarding a 
subject so vast, so various, so chaotic as the phenomena of mankind, 
and before taking Mr. Brace to task for the manner in which he has 
performed the promise of his work, it is only fair to quote one of the 
opening paragraphs of his preface, in which he says :— 

“The present manual of the ethnology of the old world (Mr. Brace 
is writing from an American point of view) is designed not so much 
for the learned as for the large number of persons who are interested 
in the study of history, whether in academies or colleges, or among 
people of business and professions. Such (ste) often desire to ascer- 
tain readily the position of a certain people or tribe among the races 
of men, or at least to know the latest conclusions of scholars in 
regard to them.” 

So we are not to expect in this work a discussion of the advanced 
and unsettled problems of ethnographical science, but rather a kind 
of summing up, or taking stock as it were, of the results of modern 
research, gleaned from all the most trustworthy and reliable sources, 
and set forth plainly and simply for the enlightenment of the profane 
crowd awaiting some sign without the temple of science. 

“The aim of this treatise has been,” says our author, “to separate 
the theoretical and the fanciful from the scientifically true; accord- 


* The Races of the Old World; a Manual of Ethnology. By Charles L. Brace. 
8vo. London: 1863, 
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ingly the reader must not be surprised that we are often obliged to 
say, ‘ we do not know.’ The scholar, in examining this work, will meet 
with many seeming deficiencies ; he will naturally expect to find fuller 
accounts of certain favourite races,” etc. 

We suppose Mr. Brace by the scholar means the learner or novice. 
As we feel sure that the deeper the reader has gone into the learning 
of this science, the less will he expect an explicit statement of facts, 
unless supported by irrefragable proofs—it would have been better 
for him had he said, ‘I do not know” even oftener than he has done, 
and to abstain from asserting some theories upon somewhat imperfect 
induction ; forgetting, or perhaps ignoring, the fact that the science is 
in its infancy, and that few things are so easy as to build plausible 
theories in questions of this nature. 

Mr. Brace divides his book into eight heads: his first contains a 
general discussion of primitive races; he devotes two to Europe 
—one ancient, and two modern, separating them, however, by four 
others; two upon Asia, one middle-aged, two modern; one on 
Oceanic ethnography ; and one on Africa; winding up with a chapter 
upon the antiquity of man and the questions regarding origin. This 
last section, however, he does not consider as in any sense a history 
of man in pre-historic times, his work being confined to races as they 
appear in history. 

Having thus stated the scope of his work, we are brought to his 
definition of ethnology, which he says has come to mean the science 
of races, or rather he would call a treatise such as the present, “ eth- 
nography, or a description of races.” The term race being, he says, 
chosen because it expresses no opinion regarding the ultimate oneness 
of origin in the stocks from which the kindred tribes descend, that is, 
whether such or such groups of men are varieties of a common stock, 
or species distinct in origin. 

The word race (radix, root), is an unfortunate one, fertile in ambi- 
guities; for when we assert of nations that they are of different race, 
we assert, in fact, that they are of different origin; and, as many mo- 
dern anthropologists assert difference of race from the presence of 
certain characteristics in one group which are not to be found in 
another, the possibility of a common stock for two different varieties, 
and the probability of such diversity arising from natural causes is in a 
measure denied in the terminology, which is much to be regretted. 

The remainder of Mr. Brace’s introductory chapter is taken up with 
a statement of the ground upon which language, as a test of unity of 
origin, rests. The majority of these will be found in the pages of 
Professor Max Miiller, and, as regards certain languages and people, 
are unquestionably of very great value when combined with history. . 
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The approximation of the numerals in the Romance dialects, the 
existence in languages separated by wide spaces of the earth and 
apparently widely different, of like primitive words, as, eg., Father, 
Fader (Germ.), Pater (Lat.), Pitar (Sanscr.) ; Widow, Viduvé (Germ.), 
Vidua (Lat.), Vidhava (Sansc.); and the extraordinary permanence 
of grammatical forms, even when the words are changed, as among 
the Lithuanian peasants and the Persians, will be familiar to most 
of our readers. 

Without at all questioning “the calling of philology to be the 
mediator between the remotest ages, to afford us the enjoyment of 
preserving an unbroken identity through thousands of years with the 
noblest and greatest nations of the ancient world,” or disputing the 
extreme value of some of the results obtained by investigating the 
links existing between different families of human speech, to which 
we give full value; we must not conceal from ourselves the extreme 
difficulty in getting satisfactory historical evidence to explain the 
phenomena and prevent our drawing false conclusions from insuffi- 
cient data—‘“ talking,” as a very celebrated historian very justly says, 
‘*most ingeniously, but very often of things which never existed.” If 
we take into account the fact broadly and truly stated by Niebuhr,* 
“that the further we look back into antiquity the richer, the more 
distinct, and the more broadly marked do we find the dialects of great 
languages, that they subsist one beside the other with the same cha- 
racter of originality, and just as if they were original tongues;’’ and 
that we are not bound to suppose “that two tribes of a common 
stock come from a single root,” nor even to assert that a language 
found in a tribe is its own, or that of two places inhabited by similar 
tribes either is its original seat, and if, with other uncertainties of which 
these are only a few isolated specimens, we take the fact that long before 
the time when most of our history begins, the face of Europe was 
thronged with migrations in no respect inferior in power, or as to 
the swarms which took part in them, to those which gave rise to 
later revolutions in the history of mankind ; we shall see how rash are 
many of the deductions advanced regarding the earlier races. ‘‘How- 
ever high,”’ says Niebuhr, “‘ we may mount towards the epoch which 
marks the beginning of the human race, the annals of the Egyptians 
and Babylonians would not fill up more than a small part of the in- 
scrutable period during which nations must have been in no less 
active collision than in after times.” 

It will not do, then, to rest conclusions so vast and portentous re- 
garding remote antiquity upon any one calculus, if we may so call it. 
Professor Max Miiller would, we feel confident, be the last person to 


* Rom. Hist. i, 54. 
VOL. III.—NO. VIIT. E 
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wish any grand theory of the human race to be built upon his labours, 
or to ignore the infinite difficulty of establishing, with certainty, 
affinities of blood based upon affinities of speech, either direct or 
implied. 

Perhaps the best exemplification of the evil is the classing, as of 
one undoubted stock, the various tribes which, from a resemblance, 
either real or imagined, between their mode of composing their words 
and sentences are asserted to be Turanian; 7.¢., descended from a 
common stock, originally occupying that part of Asia lying without 
Iran and north of Persia, and nearly represented by Bokhara; while 
the Aryan races are made to be all descended from common ances- 
tors who resided further to the south, a higher and more noble race. 
Mr. Brace divides the race of man into three great streams of lan- 
guages and family: it would have been safe to have said groups, the 
Semitic, the Aryan, and Turanian. Considering the race of ‘“‘ mighty 
Cham” the: earliest crystalisation of the Semitic peoples, though upon 
what authority he does not inform us; nor does he give us chapter 
and verse for his assertion that ‘‘ wherever the Semites and Aryans 
came they found a previous population apparently of Turanian origin, 
which they either expelled or subdued.” There is no doubt that the 
people whose origin can clearly be traced to the north-east of the pre- 
sent Russian empire, were generally nomadic, that their language, as 
of all nomadic tribes, would naturally vary rapidly, while it would re- 
tain, in all probability, certain characteristics; but we can hardly ar- 
gue from this circumstance their universal prevalence, even though 
further grounded upon the existence of a similarity between the 
dialects of certain low caste races at various points of the earth at the 
present day. 

It would lead us too far to go into the very interesting question of 
the problems connected with these wild tribes. Much that is said 
about them must be somewhat obscure, and rest upon deductions 
about which there will be sure to be some difference of opinion; 
for there is no question that in the general ethnological problem or 
puzzle, as we choose to consider it, the wild tribes of low civilisation 
whenever they appear, in whatever age are the unknown quantities. 
They tell little or nothing of themselves; their language is primitive 
and poor; their traditions and mythology often nil; their arts and manu- 
factures of the simplest kind, and where they are nomadic they 
scarcely leave a trace. It is here that anatomy and physiology come 
in so effectually, they become even omnipotent; while in dealing with 
the high caste races, the Semites and Aryans, they are at most 
ancillary to investigations which have elaborate works of brain and 
hand to deal with, written and unwritten history, myths, traditions, 
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systems of religion to examine and interpret, elaborate dialects, with 
authentic history to interpret their origin and relations, with arms 
and implements of an elaborate character as food for the reasoning 
of the archeologists. 

It is, perhaps, true, that occasionally the physiologists, giving too 
much weight to their deductions, have been too much like the shoe- 
maker, who thought that ‘“‘there was nothing like leather ;” but the 
value of their researches, with regard to races of a low type has not 
been sufficiently considered; and it is also forgotten that, as an engine 
in discovering truths long buried, the science is still in its infancy. 
It would lead us into endless labyrinths of discussion to follow Mr. 
Brace’s lead through the generations of the past. Perhaps the fault of 
the book is a desire to say something about every nation and tongue 
and people. His book reminds us somewhat of a passage in the 
Filum Labyrinthi—“He thought also that knowledge is uttered 
to man in a form as if everything were finished; for it is reduced 
into art and method, which in their divisions do seem to include all 
that may be. And how weakly soever the parts are filled, yet they 
carry the show and reason of a total; and thereby the writings of 
some received authors go for the very art; whereas antiquity used to 
deliver the knowledge which the mind of man had gathered, in obser- 
vations, aphorisms, short and dispersed sentences, or small tractates 
of some parts which they had diligently meditated and laboured ; 
which did invite men both to ponder that which was invented and to 
add and supply farther.” We hope we are not misapplying Lord 
Bacon’s words, but we think them specially applicable to so compre- 
hensive a work written upon a subject which in its various parts 
needs to be treated after such a different fashion, about which we have 
infinite need of more ‘‘ Small tractates of some parts diligently medi- 
tated and laboured,” rather than of methods which carry the show 
and reason of a total, while their parts are but weakly filled. 
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Amone the terms of a distinctive ethnical significance, derived from 
classical authorities, and applicable to living races, few have been 
employed more loosely and indefinitely than that of Celt. The 
causes of this arise, in part, from the great antiquity of what appears 
on many accounts to have a just claim to be ranked as the oldest 
member of the Aryan family of European nations. The peculiar 
relations traceable between the various Celtic dialects and any assumed 
common mother tongue of all the Indo-European languages, appear 
to indicate that the former separated at an earlier stage than the 
classical languages. I have assigned reasons in a former paper} for 
believing that the historic advent of the Gauls, on their invasion of 
Rome and Central Italy in the fourth century, B.c., so far from 
indicating their first appearance in Europe, in reality marks the com- 
mencement of their decline and decay. They were then beginning, 
as I conceive, to be displaced in central Europe, by the movements 
of the Germanic nations from beyond the Baltic into their later home 
in the Rhine valley. ; 
In the time of Herodotus, the Greeks knew vaguely of a people 
called Kedra:, occupying the remotest regions of Europe, bordering 
on the Atlantic. At later dates allusions are made to them by 
Xenophon and Aristotle; and the latter indicates an increasing know- 
ledge of them in his day, by the references to their customs and most 
characteristic traits which occur in his philosophical works, But the 
very imperfect knowledge of this ancient people manifested by the 
most observant Greek writers, suffices to illustrate the extreme isola- 
tion of the nations within the period of authentic history. Trans- 
alpine Europe was still a terra incognita ; and the Kédra, whose 
language is the key to much of the earliest topographical nomencla- 
ture of Central Europe, from the Atlantic to the head of the Adriatic 
Gulf; and who must have been a numerous and powerful people long 
before they made their hostile incursions into Italy: were, nevertheless, 
* Reprinted from Canadian Journal, New Series, No. LIV, November, 1864. 


+ On the Intrusion of the Germanic Races into Europe; Edinb. Philosoph- 
Journal, n.s., January 1855. 
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known only to the Greeks through some obscure rumours, probably 
of Pheenician voyagers. Slight, however, as are the early notices of 
the Keltai, they reveal to us the presence at the dawn of authentic 
history of that remarkable people who seem to constitute a link be- 
tween the prehistoric and the historic nations of Europe. If we do 
indeed look upon them for the first time in the beginning of their 
decline, when younger nations were already intruding on the ancient 
Celtic area, and effecting the first encroachments which finally resulted 
in their dismemberment and denationalisation : it suffices to illustrate 
the great age of nations. Upwards of two thousand years have since 
elapsed; and still the fragments of that once powerful branch of the 
European family of nations preserve their ancient tongue, and struggle 
to assert for themselves an independent nationality. To the Romans 
they had made themselves known as haughty conquerors, while yet 
the imperial city on the Tiber was but the nucleus of an infantile 
state; but the earliest authentic details regarding them, as the occu- 
pants of what is regarded as their native territory, are derived from the 
narrative of Czsar’s conquests; and the subsequent reduction of the 
tribes of Gaul and Britain by the Legionaries of Rome. 
Unfortunately the ethnologist has at every step in his researches 
to deplore the indefiniteness of nearly all the notices of the barbarian 
races with which the Greeks or Romans were brought into contact; 
and in seeking their aid to determine the physical characteristics of 
Kelt, Gaul or Briton, the results are little less vague than when he 
attempts to fix the ethnical character of the Pelasgi, or to group the 
Etrusci among indigenous races of Italy. The controversies, more- 
over, of which the term Celtic has furnished the key-note, were long 
embittered by the narrowest spirit of national prejudices, and exposed 
thereby to well-merited ridicule.* One recent champion of the Celt, 
in a communication to the British Association, after characterising 
the Saxon as ‘a flaxen-haired, bullet-headed, stupid, sulky boor,” 
proceeds to define the Celtic characteristics recognisable in men who 
have taken a distinguished place in English or Scottish history, as 
‘a long cranium, high and expressive features, dark or warm com- 
plexion, and spare or muscular frame.’’| Pinkerton, the Teutonic 
partisan,—who, in like fashion, maintained the opposite side in this 
controversy, by affirming, ‘‘ What a lion is to an ass, such is a Goth 


* The only occasion where Dr. Prichard is tempted beyond the simple lan- 
guage of the scientific investigator is where, in his Researches, he contrasts Pin- 
kerton’s views as a man “of clear and strong sense, though somewhat peremp- 
tory and wrong-headed,” with “the weak and childish dreams of the Celtic 
antiquarians, who descant with amazing absurdity, through entire volumes, upon 
their Phenician, Punic, Scythian, Spanish, and Magogian ancestry!” 

+ Mr. John McElheran. 
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to a Celt,”’—assigns to the latter, ‘“‘ dark hair and eyes, swarthy com- 
plexion, and inferior stature to the large-limbed, red or yellow-haired 
Goth, with fair complexion and blue eyes. In so far as the form of 
the head marks the difference between them, the supposed cranial 
contrast is indicated in the globular or “ bullet-head”’ assigned to the 
Saxon, and the long cranium and high features ascribed to the Celt. 
The latter, at least, is an idea maintained, with more or less definite- 
ness, by some of the most observant ethnologists; and so long as the 
Celt was supposed to belong to an essentially different division of the 
human race, it was not unnatural to assume that the opposite type of 
head must pertain to the Saxon. Few points, however, connected 
with physical ethnology rest om more uncertain evidence than the 
distinctive form, colour of hair, and other characteristics, not only of 
the ancient, but of the modern Celt. 

The Gauls and Britons are the recognised representatives of that 
ancient people, who after being long regarded as in the most literal 
sense European aborigines, are even now commonly assumed to be the 
originators of all primitive art-traces pertaining to purely archzolo- 
gical, in contradistinction to geological researches. Of this, however, 
there is not only no proof, but the existence of pre-Celtic races, to 
whom the implements and arts of the European Stone Period were 
assignable, had been maintained both on technological and philological 
grounds, before the traces of Cave-Men, or the Flint-Folk of post- 
pliocene ages, had been demonstrated by the geologist, from evidence 
derived to a great extent from the French drift, where it is overlaid 
by the graves and buried arts of the ancient Gaul and his Roman 
conqueror. 

From the date of Julius Czsar’s conquests, the native population 
both of Gaul and the British Isles have been made the subjects of 
descriptive comment by some of the most observant writers. But 
their notices of the tribes on both sides of the English Channel, 
suffice to remind us, that in speaking of the Celts we are not deal- 
ing with an isolated and homogeneous people, but with diverse nations 
of a common race, which once filled Central Europe; and which, 
moreover, in the earliest period of their definite history, were the 
occupants of a diminishing area, encroached upon by Germanic and 
other nations, before the Romans stepped in to complete the changes 
already in progress. There were Gauls or Kelts to the south, and to 
the east of the Alps, to the south of the Pyrenees, to the north of the 
English Channel, and—according to archeological evidence—seem- 
ingly even to the north of the Baltic sea. Among the numerous 
tribes of a common stock thus brought into contact with the most 
diverse races of Europe, we must anticipate considerable variations 
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from any assignable type. But this contact has been of a far closer 
and more influential character since the fall of the Roman Empire ; 
so that it is little more difficult to ascertain what were the specific 
characteristics of the ancient Gaul or Briton, than it proves to be to 
determine the typical attributes of the modern continental or insular 
Celt. Few races of European origin, for example, show less indica- 
tions either of physical or moral affinity than the so-called French 
and Irish Celts of Lower Canada: the one warm-hearted, but iras- 
cible, pugnacious, and prone to excitement; the other gentle, impas- 
sive, and amiable to a fault. How far the common term is applicable 
to both will be considered on a subsequent page. 

Cesar’s account of the Gauls in the sixth book of his Bellum 
Gallicum supplies the most comprehensive details we now possess in 
reference to their manners and religion ; and to him also we owe similar 
notices of the Belge and other continental tribes, seemingly most 
nearly allied to others of south Britain, the Germanic or Celtic 
affinities of which have been made the subject of much controversy 
among modern ethnologists. In the previous book* Cesar expressly 
states that, while the inhabitants of Britain are regarded as aborigines, 
the sea coast is occupied by tribes derived from the country of the 
Belge, and bearing names corresponding to those of the states they 
came from. Strabo describes the Britons of about the commencement 
of the following century, in part from observations made on some of 
their young men seen by him at Rome; and he discriminates between 
them and the Gauls, assigning to the latter yellow hair, a fairer com- 
plexion, and smaller stature, than their insular neighbours.t This 
suggests a comparison with a description of the Caledonians given 
by Tacitus, in which he notes the huge stature and red hair of the 
latter, and recognises in them an approximation to the German type.t 
The Silures, or West Britons, on the contrary, he contrasts both with 
them and the southern tribes, as colorati vultus et torli plerumque 
crines. They were of florid, or, rather in this case, dark complexion, 
with abundance of curly locks; and to this Jornandés adds that the 
hair was black. They thus contrasted very strikingly both with the 
northern and southern tribes; and Tacitus, in referring to an Iberian 
origin ascribed to them, adds the probable confirmation arising from 
the position of their country, standing as it does opposite to Spain. 
To the southern Britons alone, a common origin with the Gauls was 
assigned; though Tacitus himself recognises the correspondence be- 
tween the whole of those insular tribes and the continental Gauls, in 
customs, language, and religious rites; and obviously attaches more 


* Bell. Gall., lib. v, ¢. 12. + Strabo, lib. iv. t Vit. Agricola, c. xi. 
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importance to these points of agreement, than to those of physical 
difference. 

The allusions to varieties of physical character are so far valuable, 
though deficient in many important details. Virgil, Claudian, and 
other poets repeat them, but without enlarging their details, or adding 
to their credibility; and when every reference has been carefully 
weighed, it is surprising how little that is definite can really be inferred 
beyond the one important fact that considerable diversity prevailed. 
So vague is all that can be deduced from such references, that Nieb- 
uhr, Prichard, Lawrence, Latham, and other writers, have debated the 
questions: were the Gauls xanthous or swarthy; yellow, red, or dark- 
haired; and blue or black-eyed? and of the Britons, in like manner, 
it is still a moot point, whether they were fair or dark, and their 
long shaggy locks black, brown, red, or yellow. Dr. Beddoe, an 
intelligent observer, applied the test of personal experience, a few 
years since, to determine some of the same questions, and found it 
little less puzzling to arrive at any definite results in reference to their 
modern representatives, than to reconcile conflicting evidence relative 
to the Celts or Gauls of two thousand years ago.* Niebuhr, con- 
founded by the assurance conveyed to him by an English correspond- 
ent, that all modern British Celts have black hair; in the last edition 
of his Roman History places this supposed fact in contrast with the 
yellow hair assigned by Ammianus Marcellinus, a resident in Gaul, to 
the continental Celts. Dr. Beddoe, on the contrary, was forced at 
last to the conclusion ‘‘ that black and red hair are not so diametri- 
cally opposed as is generally imagined ;” and he ended by assigning 
to the British Celt: eyes grey or blue, passing through dark grey 
into brown and black; hair bright red or yellow, passing through 
various shades of bright brown, into dark brown and coal black. The 
Teutonic Briton differed in the red hair being light, and the yellow 
flaxen; while the brown tints were dull; and neither eye nor hair ex- 
hibited the pure black. 

Difficult as it thus appears to be to determine the complexional 
peculiarities of the Gaul or Briton, either of ancient or modern times; 
it might seem an easier task to define the form of head characteristic of 
each. The light of their eyes may be quenched in dust, and the bright 
locks have yielded up their lustre to the grave, but the skull, though 
not imperishable, has in many cases resisted decay. Of the Roman 
supplanters of the Gaul and Briton, many skulls are preserved, some 
of which, recovered from inscribed sarcophagi, not only reveal the race 


* A Contribution to Scottish Ethnology, by John Beddoe, B.A., M.D. London: 
1853. On the Ancient and Modern Ethnography of Scotland; Proceedings Soc. 
Antiq. Scot., vol. i, p. 256. 
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of the deceased, but the name, age, rank, and term of military service 
or foreign residence of each. When we turn to the contemporary 
Gaulish or British barrow, we look in vain for information so minute 
or exact. Nevertheless, the evidence is sufficient for all practical re- 
quirements, and it is indisputable that hundreds of crania have been 
recovered from French and English grave mounds, contemporary with 
the era of Roman occupation. 

It may be assumed as a recognised fact, that the form of the human 
skull is essentially distinctive of race. The difficulty is to determine 
the characteristic differenti, especially in approximate races; and 
hence considerable diversity of opinion still prevails as to the methods 
best fitted to express the ethnical significance of form, proportions, 
prognathism or orthognathism, and other characteristic diversities. 
But as the study of craniology, and anthropology generally, continues 
to receive ever increasing attention, the simple broad distinctions, such 
as those which satisfied Blumenbach or even Retzius, disappear; and 
now we have brachycephalic, dolichocephalic, kumbecephalic, scapho- 
cephalic, macrocephalic, sphenocephalic, acrocephalic, and platyce- 
phalic skulls, with numerous subordinate modifications. Of those 
forms, five, at least, occur among ancient British crania, and include 
types of extreme diversity. To some of these I have already repeat- 
edly referred in former papers; and have indicated in other publica- 
tions some of the grounds that lead me to infer the existence, at some 
remote period, of races distinct from the Celtic tribes found in occu- 
pation of the British Islands at the period of Roman invasion.* 

Briefly, the evidence already set forth points to a megalithic era, 
with huge chambered catacombs of cyclopean masonry, and traces 
of a race remarkable for long, narrow heads, moderately developed 
zygomata and cheek bones, and small under jaws, as their builders. 
To this it is objected that by assigning priority to the constructors 
of the elaborate and massive chambered catacombs over the simpler 
barrow builders, the probable order in the succession of constructive 
remains is inverted. This idea, however, proceeds on the assumption 
that primitive arts must invariably proceed from the rudest to more 
ingenious and elaborate works. The recently discovered carvings and 
engravings, found by M. Lartet and Mr. Christy in the Dordogne 
Caves of Central France, rude though they are, suffice to prove that 
artistic ingenuity is no modern acquisition of man. But we are deal- 
ing with races nearer the confines of the historic period than the con- 


* Ethnical Forms and undesigned Artificial Distortions of the Human Cra- 
nium; Canadian Journal, vol. vii, p. 399. Illustrations of the Significance of 
Certain Ancient British Skull Forms ; ibid., vol. viii, p. 127. Prehistoric Annals 
of Scotland, 2nd ed., pp. 227-298, etc. 
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temporaries of the reindeer of Central France. The cyclopean cata- 
combs of the British kumbecephali have no claims to a primeval 
rank among the recovered traces of early human arts. Supposing 
them to be three, four, or five thousand years old, grave-mounds, 
barrows, and tumuli of every form and proportion may have preceded 
them, and been erased. Neither history nor definite archeology, 
moreover, confirms any such “natural order.” On the contrary, in 
Egypt, India, Greece, and Italy; in Peru, Central America, and even 
in some of the islands of the Pacific, the oldest traces of architectural 
or constructive efforts survive in megalithic remains, ascribed for the 
most part to unknown and ante-historical races. Less substantial 
mounds or catacombs, which may have preceded or accompanied them, 
necessarily experienced the fate of all ephemeral structures; and it is 
probably mainly due to the cyclopean masonry of the chambered- 
barrow builders, that any evidence of the physical characteristics of 
so ancient a race are still recoverable. 

But to this race succeeded a short-headed one—the brachycephali 
of the later tumuli—which apparently survived in Britain to Roman 
times. The characteristic skull-form of this period has been repeatedly 
defined; and the significance of the vertical or obliquely flattened 
occiput of frequent occurrence, has been repeatedly discussed by me in 
former communications to the Canadian Institute. The point specially 
to be noted at present is, that not only considerable variations from 
any assumed typical British or Celtic cranium occur ; but that at least 
two types of the most striking diversity mark the sepulchres of the 
megalithic era, and the seemingly later earth-barrows and cists. Their 
relative chronology is not indeed of permanent importance in the pre- 
sent inquiry. Both undoubtedly occur in ante-Christian and ante-Ro- 
man sepulchres. In referring to the doctrine of a pre-Celtic popula- 
tion for the British Islands, maintained in my Prehistoric Annals of 
Scotland, Dr. Thurnam remarks: ‘ Previous to inquiry as to the 
form of the skull in any possible pre-Celtic race, it is necessary to de- 
termine the form of the Celtic skull itself. Proceeding from the known 
to the unknown, we may then hope to trace the form of the skull in 
races which may possibly have preceded, or been mingled with the 
early Celtic population of Britain.’”’* If possible, this is unquestion- 
ably most desirable; but as Dr. Thurnam here assumes that there is 
a specific Celtic skull-form, both the above forms—to the correct 
knowledge of which he has largely contributed,—cannot be grouped 
under it. At least two types of extreme diversity belong to the ancient 


* Crania Britannica, c. v, p.55. The author adds, “such an inquiry is an 
important object of the present work.” But the concluding Decade, with its 
summary of results from the accumulated evidence, is still unpublished. 
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British pagan period: the one, the extremely long skull of the mega- 
lithic tombs; the other, the short and broad brachycephalic skull 
abounding in British barrows of ante-Roman and Roman centuries ; 
while the ovoid dolichocephalic skull of the pagan Saxon is inter- 
mediate in form, when compared with the two. 

More than one hypothesis is open to us to account for such diversi- 
ties. There is the probability of an Allophylian, possibly Finnic, 
Turanian, or other pre-historic race, which was in occupation of Britain 
before the first Celtic immigration. Retzius from the examination of 
two Basque skulls was led to the conviction, which accorded with his 
preconceived opinions, that the Basque head-form is brachycephalic. 
M. A. d’Abbadie confirmed this opinion by his observations on the 
living head; and the result has been generally accepted as an estab- 
lished fact. But recently, two members of the Anthropological Society 
of Paris recovered with their own hands, from a Basque cemetery, in 
the province of Guipuscoa, sixty crania, which are now deposited in the 
museum of the Society. Of these, M. Paul Broca remarks, in his ad- 
dress delivered before the Society in 1863: ‘‘Of the sixty Basque 
skulls in your collection, two or three only are really brachycephalous; 
most of them are altogether dolichocephalous; and, what was quite 
unexpected, the mean type of the series is much more dolichocepha- 
lous than that of the French in the north.” Here it is seen M. Broca 
unhesitatingly styles them ‘“ Basque skulls ;’? but though the old 
Iberian tongue survives in the Basque district, its race may be, and 
probably is, not less mixed than the Gaelic speaking people of the 
Lewis, for example, among whom both Finnic and Norse features and 
head-forms are affirmed by one recent experienced observer, Captain 
Thomas, R.N., to predominate.* The unexpected results of the ana- 
tomical study of so large a number of crania from a cemetery within 
the Basque area, are, however, deserving of the most careful study. 
They help to add to the regret that the abundant dark locks of the 
Silures prevented Tacitus from reporting on the form of head of the 
British tribes to whom an Iberian origin was ascribed. 

To the comparative proportions of the head-forms of Guipuscoa and 
the north of France I shall again refer. But, returning meanwhile to 
the diverse ancient British forms: another opinion specially maintained 
by Dr. J. Barnard Davis, is, that the brachycephalic head of the 
barrows is the true Celtic skull-form, and that all others, not Anglo- 
Saxon,—including even the kumbecephalic crania of the megalithic 
tombs,—are mere exceptional deviations, or what he styles ‘‘ aberrant 
forms.” A third hypothesis may be started, which would receive 
confirmation from the opinions advocated by one class of ethnologists 


* Manuscript Letters to the author, Prehistoric Annals, vol. ii, p. 208. 
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on philological grounds, that the Cymri and the Gaels are two essen- 
tially distinct races ;* in which case the two very diverse forms of 
head may be physical tests of the two races. A fourth idea cannot 
be overlooked, in reference to some points discussed in subsequent 
pages, that the head of the Gaul and the British Celt may have under- 
gone modifications in the course of time, wholly apart from any 
admixture with other races. One other opinion, in special favour 
among certain purely philological ethnologists, need not be discussed 
here, viz., that craniology is valueless for ethnical classification. 
Looking meanwhile to the osteological evidence derived from the 
British Islands, this much appears to be established, that at some 
remote period, lying beyond the earliest glimpses of any definite 
British history, the kumbecephalic, or long-headed race, occupied 
Britain in such numbers as to be capable of the combined labour re- 
quired in the construction of vast chambered cairns and barrows. 
These sepulchres I cannot doubt are the mausolea of a royal or privi- 
ledged class, and not common receptacles of the dead. They ex- 
hibit the laborious but unskilled architecture of a megalithic era, 
lavished ungrudgingly on the sepulchres of the honoured dead. The 
only works of art found in them, or at least appearing strictly to 
belong to their original contents, are bone and flint implements, and 
rude pottery. This race, as appears from some of the crania re- 
covered from the megalithic chambers, was not altogether ignorant, 
at some period of its presence in Britain, of another, characterised by 
an essentially different form of head. The circumstance under which 
the latter have been met with seem to justify the opinion that this 
brachycephalic race occupied a servile relation to the other. When, 
however, we pass into a later, but still pre-historic era, the long-headed 
race disappears; and the simple earth-barrow and small cist charac- 
teristic of the latter race, reveals almost exclusively the brachycephalic 
type of skull, with prominent parietal tubers and truncated occiput. 
This is the form chiefly occurring in native British graves of the 
Roman period; and on this, as well as on other grounds, it is assumed 
by Dr. J. B. Davis and others to be the true type of the British Celt. 
I have already advanced reasons for thinking that a race of brachy- 
cephali, Turanian or other, to whom the rude stone arts of pre-his- 
toric Britain chiefly pertained, intervened between the kumbecephali 
of the long chambered barrows and the true Celte.t The linguistic 
affinities between the latter and the great Aryan family of nations, 


* Celtic Language in reference to Race, by John Crawfurd, Esq., F.R.S. On 
Gaels and Celts, by M. Lagneau, etc. 

+ Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, 2nd ed., vol. i, part i, chap. ix. Canadian 
Journal, vol. vii, p. 405. 
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prove that the Celte branched off from the parent stock subsequent 
to the evolution of numbers, the development of metallurgy and many 
other arts of civilisation. The contents of the earlier cairns, crom- 
lechs, and barrows do not therefore correspond with their progress ; 
and the very term cromlech,—gael. cromadh, Wel. cromen, a roof or 
vault, and clach, or lech, a stone :—indicates as total ignorance of its 
sepulchral character, as the English name: Druidical Altar. 

In this state of the question it becomes a matter of interest to 
ascertain what direct evidence is still accessible, and how far it can be 
made available for throwing light on the physical, and more especially 
the cranial characteristics of the Celt. 

One form of the Anglo-Roman period—the historical age of Celtic 
Britain,—undoubtedly approximates to the brachycephlic type, not- 
withstanding many aberrations. But on the other hand this is by no 
means the predominant skull-form of the modern Welchman, the 
Highlander of the most purely Celtic districts of Scotland, or the 
seemingly unadulterated native population of south-western Ireland. 
On this subject Dr. Anders Retzius remarks: ‘‘ During an excursion 
in Great Britain in 1855, I was able to satisfy myself anew that the 
dolichocephalic form is predominant in England proper, in Wales, in 
Scotland, and in Ireland. Most of the dolichocephale of these coun- 
tries have the hair black, and are very similar to Celts.”* The Anglo- 
Saxon cannot be affirmed to be a pure race. Apart from later Danish, 
Norse, and Norman intermixture: it differs mainly, as I conceive, 
from its Germanic congeners, by reason of a large admixture of Celtic 
blood, traceable primarily to the intermarriage of English and Saxon 
colonists with the British women. Such a process of amalgamation 
is the inevitable result of a colonisation chiefly male, even where the 
difference is so extreme as between the white and the red or black 
races of the New World. But the Anglo-Saxon intruder and the 
native were on a par physically and intellectually; and while the 
former was pre-eminent in all warlike attributes, the latter excelled in 
the refinements of a civilisation borrowed both from the pagan Roman 
and the Christian missionary. There was nothing therefore to pre- 
vent a speedy and complete amalgamation. But if this was an admix- 
ture of a dolichocephalic with a brachycephalic race, the result should 
be a hybrid skull of intermediate form; whereas the modern Anglo- 
Saxon head is essentially longer than the continental Germanic type. 
This, therefore, seems to me to point to ethnical characteristics of the 
British Celt according with the indications already suggested by philo- 
logical evidence; and so to lend some countenance to the idea tha 


* Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, Geneva, 1860, Smithsonian 
eport. 
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the Celtz intruded on the brachycephalic barrow-builders of Britain, 
prior to the dawn of history, introduced among them the higher arts 
of the Aryan races, and themselves underwent the inevitable change 
consequent on an intermingling of intruding and native races. 

The Anglo-Saxon is a very modern insular intruder. It is now 
little more than thirteen centuries since he encroached as a stranger on 
the home of the native Britons. We may allow the latter an undis- 
turbed occupation for more than double that time, and lengthen the 
period of their presence in central and north-western Europe, thereby 
carrying them far back into its pre-historic night: and still ample time 
will remain for Allophylian precursors. -But, so far as the British 
Islands are concerned, the comparatively recent intrusion of, at least, 
the Belge, probably of the Cantii and Regni, if not also the Durotriges 
and Damnonii, and even, as some have maintained, of all the tribes to 
the south of the Brigantes, found in occupation by the first Roman 
invaders, is more or less clearly indicated. Britain, moreover, had 
not been so entirely isolated, prior to the era of Roman invasion, as to 
justify any assumption of its undisturbed occupation by a single native 
race through all previous centuries. To Tacitus, it is obvious no such 
idea presented itself as the probable theory of British population in 
the first century, though historical evidence to the contrary was little 
more available to him than to us. 

The revolution recently wrought in the opinions of archeologists 
and geologists relative to the antiquity of man, renders the idea of 
the oldest historical race having been preceded by others, not only 
one of easy reception, but almost a necessary consequence of the evi- 
dence. But leaving altogether out of view the traces of the Drift 
or Cave-Man, and dwelling exclusively on the cranial evidence de- 
rived from regular sepulture, the proofs of physical and ethnical 
diversity are as striking as those which distinguish living races of very 
diverse character. When, moreover, the craniologist, already fami- 
liar with the cranial type of the latter pagan barrows, proceeds to de- 
termine that of the British Celt of any period subsequent to the Saxon 
invasion, he is compelled to classify it apart from the brachycephalic 
type of the Anglo-Roman period. I can scarcely conceive of this 
being disputed by any experienced observer; whatever inferences may 
be derived from the fact. It may be (1) that the brachycephalic 
skull of the barrows is not the true Celtic type; or (2) the difference 
observable in the modern Celtic head may be consequent on altered 
diet, habits, on cerebral and intellectual development; or (3) the 
modern representative may be no pure Celt, but variously affected by 
intermixture of Roman (in its widest sense, 7. ¢., not merely Italian, 
but continental), Saxon, Norse, Danish, and Norman blood; or (4), 
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all of those causes may have combined to produce the results in 
question. 

In discussing the physical attributes of the Celtic race, Dr. Prichard 
asks: ‘* Was there anything peculiar in the conformation of the head 
in the British and Gaulish races ?”’ and thus replies: ‘‘I do not remem- 
ber that any peculiarity of features has been observed by Roman writers 
in either Gauls or Britons. There are probably in existence sufficient 
means for deciding this inquiry in the skulls found in old British 
cairns or places of sepulture. I have seen about half-a-dozen skulls 
found in different parts of England, in situations which rendered it 
highly probable that they belonged to ancient Britons. All these 
partook of one striking characteristic, viz.: a remarkable narrowness 
of the forehead compared with the occiput, giving a very small space 
for the anterior lobes of the brain, and allowing room for a large de- 
velopment of the posterior lobes. There are some modern English 
and Welsh heads to be seen of a similar form, but they are not 
numerous.”* But not only did Prichard thus recognise the essential 
disagreement between the brachycephalic head of the barrows and 
that of the modern British Celt; but he has also indicated his recog- 
nition of characteristics in the former, which appear to him other 
than Celtic. In noticing two well-known crania recovered from the 
Knoch-maraidhe tumulus in the Phenix Park, Dublin, he remarks: 
‘In these, especially in one of them, there is a considerable approxi- 
mation to the Turanian skull;” and again in view of those from 
British cairns and cists, he repeats his belief that some of them give 
reason to suspect that they had somewhat of the Mongolian or 
Turanian form of head.t 

It seems, at first sight, an undertaking sufficiently compatible with 
the results already achieved by craniology, to determine the typical 
form at least of the modern Celtic cranium; but the results have 
hitherto been of a very indefinite character. One source of error is 
doubtless traceable to the neglect of the important fact that a type is 
an ideal abstraction embracing the mean of many variations, and is 
not to be determined by the selection of one or two assumed charac- 
teristic examples. Opinions, however, have been advanced on the 
authority of experienced observers, in favour of one or more specific 
forms as that of the true Celtic head. Referring to the small anterior 
region characteristic of the skulls in ancient British graves, Dr. 
Prichard remarks: ‘In this particular, the ancient inhabitants of 
Britain appear to have differed very considerably from the present.” f 
Mr. Wilde, on the contrary, after referring to two ancient races, whose 


* Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, 3rd ed., vol. iii. 
+ Researches, vol. iii, p. 20. t Ibid., vol. i, p. 305. 
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remains are found in Irish cairns and sepulchral mounds, the one 
‘¢ slobular headed,” and the other having skulls “‘chiefly characterised 
by their extreme length from before backwards, or what is technically 
termcd their antero-posterior diameter, and the flatness of their sides;”’ 
adds: ‘we find similar conditions of head still existing among the 
modern inhabitants of this country, particularly beyond the Shannon, 
towards the west, where the dark, or Firbolg race may still be traced, 
as distinct from the more globular-headed, light-eyed, fair-haired 
Celtic people who lie to the north.east of that river.”* Here the 
Irish archeologist describes two essentially distinct ancient skull- 
forms, and not only recognises the living representatives of both, but 
finds the diversity of form accompanied by other distinctions in hair, 
eyes, and complexion. 

Nevertheless it has been generally assumed that one wel defined 
form of head is recognisable as characteristic of the true Celt. Dr. 
Morton, in defining the Celtic family, says: ‘‘ They have the head 
rather elongated, and the forehead narrow and but slightly arched. 
The brow is low, straight and bushy; the eyes and hair are light, 
the nose and mouth large, and the cheek-bones high. The general 
contour of the face is angular and the expression harsh.”{ Dr. J. 
Aitken Meigs, in discussing the characteristics of the race, as repre- 
sented in the Mortonian Collection, selects a cast bearing the memo- 
randum: “ Descendant of an ancient Irish King, Alexander O’Connor, 
—original in Dublin.” Of this he remarks: ‘‘ No. 1356—a cast of 
the skull of one of the ancient Celtic race of Ireland—appears to me 
the most typical in the Irish group. This head, the largest in the 
group, is very long, clumsy, and massive in its general appearance. 
The forehead is low, broad, and ponderous ; the occiput heavy and 
very protuberant. The basis cranii long, broad, and flat; the orbits 
capacious; and the distance from the root of the nose to the upper 
alveolus quite short.”{ Dr. Kombst, also, who, during a residence of 
some years in Scotland, devoted considerable attention to the deter- 
mination of the Celtic, as distinguished from the Germanic type, states 
that ‘‘the Celtic skull is elongated from front to back, moderate in 
breadth and length, and the face and upper part of the skull the exact 
form of an oval.’’§ Professor Retzius, after studying the modern 
Celt both in France and Britain, assigns to the cranium of the com- 
mon race a form of peculiar length, compressed at the sides, narrow 
and generally low in the forehead. At the same time he ascribes to 
the true Celtic type of head greater breadth, though still describing 


* Lectures on the Ethnology of the Ancient Irish. 
+ Crania Americana, p. 16. ¢ Indigenous Races of the Earth, p. 301. 
§ Johnston’s Physical Atlas, c. viii. 
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the skull as long, oval, and narrow.* In his latest matured views he 
groups the Celts as European orthognathic dolichocephale, under 
the heads “Scottish Celts, Irish Celts, English Celts, and Welsh ;” 
and when referring to a skull sent to him by Dr. Prichard as the first 
Roman one he had seen, he remarks: ‘It had been picked up on an 
ancient field of battle near York, with another skull of different form. 
The latter was smaller, much elongated, straight and low, and had 
evidently belonged to a Celt.”{ This judgment, he adds, fully 
satisfied Dr. Prichard. But when commenting on the Ugrians, Turks, 
and Sclaves of Europe, all of whom he includes in his orthognathic 
brachycephale, Retzius remarks: ‘On different occasions I have 
met with brachycephalic Scots from northern Scotland and the isles 
to the north. During my last sojourn in Scotland I encountered 
again divers individuals pertaining to this same type, having an ex- 
pression altogether peculiar, their visage being often short and some- 
what large, their hair red, the skin of their faces marked with freckles. 
Since then I have learned from the reports of travellers that this type 
is common in the Highlands, where it is indigenous from a remote 
antiquity. I suppose it has descended from the Finns, or perhaps 
the Basques.’”’ ‘The observations of Professor Retzius are confirmed 
by those of my friend Captain Thomas, R.N., whose experienced eye 
has detected a peculiar type of form and features both in the Orkneys 
and the Hebrides equally distinct, as it appears to him, from Celt and 
Scandinavian, which he also conceives to be Finnic. It is well worthy 
of note, however, that this globular head-form appears to pertain to 
the Scoto-Scandinavian districts; for, as will be seen, a similar type 
prevails in the Gallo-Scandinavian district of Normandy; and the 
same type predominates, according to Mr. Wilde, in the region to the 
north-east of the Shannon, where, in like manner, the influence of the 
Northmen may account for the distinction he defines between them 
and the long-headed Firbolgs beyond that river. When, however, 
Dr. Retzius quotes vaguely, ‘‘the reports of travellers that this (the 
brachycepkalic) type is common in the Highlands,” the opinion must 
be received with caution. My own opportunities of observation led 
me to an opposite conclusion; but from the great difficulty of arriving 
at any certain results in reference to the relative proportions of the 
living head, without actual manipulation and measurement, I feel 
assured that the reports of ordinary travellers on minute distinctions 
of the kind in question are valueless. It is of a nearly corresponding 
type that Dr. Prichard remarks: ‘There are some modern English 
and Welsh heads to be seen of a similar form, but they are not 
* Kraniologisches. Miiller’s Archiv, 1849, p. 575. 
+ Smithsonian Report, 1859, p. 253. 
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numerous.” But the significance of this globular, or brachycephalic 
head-form will again come under review in other geographical relations. 

Dr. Beddoe, whose observations on the complexion, eyes, and hair 
of the modern Celt have been already referred to, in a communication 
to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland on the ancient and modern 
ethnography of the country, states that his deductions relative to the 
physical characteristics of the Scottish population are based on observ- 
ations made upon about twenty thousand individuals. The com- 
plexional character chiefly attracted his attention, but other features 
were not overlooked. Of the people of Upper Argyleshire and 
Invernessshire he remarks : ‘‘ The men have the bony frames, the high 
cheek bones, prominent brows, and long noses, aquiline, sinuous, or 
curved upwards towards the point, which I have observed in almost 
all the more Celtic districts of Scotland ;’’ and he thus indicates the 
idea he has formed of the Celtic head-form, when referring to the 
fisher-folk of Buckhaven, St. Monance, Newhaven, and Fisherow: 
‘¢ The narrowness. of the crania and faces in many of the women tells 
against their Teutonic origin, and the family names of the Newhaven 
and Fisherow folk are just those of the neighbouring counties; some 
of them, indeed, as Caird and Gilchrist, are Gaelic.’’* 

The zeal with which anthropological researches are pursued by the 
savans of Paris, renders their opinion on this department of ethnical 
classification, in which they have so peculiar an interest, of the highest 
value. Unfortunately my access to their published results is greatly 
more limited than I could desire, though perhaps sufficient for the 
purpose now in view. Mr. J. J. d’Omalius d’Halloy remarks in his 
Des Races Humaines, ‘‘It is difficult in the present state of the 
science to express any positive opinion as to the true characteristics 
and the actual development of the Celtic family ;”’ and after referring 
to the wide area occupied by it in ancient times, and its later inter- 
mixture everywhere with encroaching races of conquerors, he adds: 
“It is probable that the peoples who still speak the Celtic languages 
are not the pure descendants of the ancient Celts, but that they have 
resulted from an admixture with the Aramzans, whom we suppose to 
have been their precursors in Central Europe, and with the Latins 
and Teutons, who intruded subsequently. Moreover their character- 
istics are not uniform ; and whilst, for example, the Bas-Bretons have 
in general their hair and their eyes black, and the stature of the 
inhabitants of the south-west of France, we frequently meet with 
blond complexions among the Gauls.”+ Among the scientic anthro- 
pologists of Paris, however, the same idea, already referred to, of the 
elongated skull being the true Celtic type, appears to maintain its 


* Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. i, pp. 254, 256. 
+ Des Races Humaines, ou Eléments d’Ethnographie, p. 37. 
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ground. M. Paul Broca, the learned Secretary of the Société d’ An- 
thropologie de Paris, in an ethnological* resumé addressed to the 
society in 1863, when contrasting two distinct types of skull—the one 
brachycephalic and the other dolichocephalic—recovered from sepul- 
chres of the Burgundian period, affirms of the successive occupants of 
French soil: ‘The Celts, the Cymri, and the Germans, were dolicho- 
cephali; and so were the Romans in a less degree. There is there- 
fore,” he adds, ‘‘no question that the brachycephalic type, still so 
prevalent among us, is derived from populations prior to the arrival 
of the Celts.” Again, M. Pruner-Bey, in discussing before the same 
body the ethnical affinities of the Neanderthal man, characterised by 
a skull little less remarkable for its great length and narrowness, than 
for the extreme development of the superciliary ridges, says: ‘‘let us 
try if it is possible to classify the Neanderthal skull. Is it the repre- 
sentative of a lost race, or can it be identified with any of the stocks 
which are known to us? In my opinion it is undoubtedly the skull 
of a Celt; it belongs to a large individual; it is capacious and doli- 
chocephalic; it presents the depression on the posterior third of the 
sagittal suture common to the Celts and Scandinavians; and finally 
its occipital projection is equally characteristic of these two races.” 
M. Pruner-Bey then produces one Helvetian and two Irish skulls as 
illustrations of the true Celtic type, and thus proceeds: ‘“‘ Whilst they 
all present the same general type, these three skulls exhibit slight 
differences. There even exists a fourth variety, represented in the 
collection of Retzius by an ancient Belgian, whose skull is more 
compressed laterally than that of the first Irishman, which is almost 
cylindrical. In the gallery of the museum there is a sufficiently numer- 
ous series of ancient French skulls of the same type in every respect 
as those before us. . . . Without | into descriptive details 
respecting the ancient Celtic skull, you will recognise that all the 
ancient skulls before us present a very depressed forehead, compared 
with the enormous facial development; but that which the forehead 
loses in height it gains in length.” He then, in considering the 
evidence that the skulls produced are really Celtic, refers, among 
other proofs, to ‘‘comparison by the retrogressive or progressive 
method with skulls of Bretons, French, and modern Irishmen, in 
which the mass are undoubtedly Celtic,” and adds: ‘Although the 
Celtic skull has undergone some secondary modifications, its type is 
at the present day the same as in the most remote ages. I refer to 
the beautiful series of modern skulls in the museum, derived from 
Britany, and to my own collection of modern Irish skulls.” In a 

* The title of the article is “ Histoire des Travaux de la Société d’Anthropo- 
logie.” Eprror. 
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letter on the same subject, addressed by M. Pruner-Bey to Mr. C. C. 
Blake, of the London Anthropological Society, he refers to “ the ellip- 
tic form (segmental) of the occiput as well as of the coronal as truly 
characterising the Celtic type.””** The crania selected by him as typical 
Celtic skulls, measure, in centimeters, longitudinally and parietally 
as follows :— 

Helvetian, length, 19°5; breadth, 14°5. 

Irish No. 1, ,, 20°0; ee 15:0. 

Irish No. 2, _,, 20°5; = 14°3. 

The discussions originating in Dr. Pruner-Bey’s observations on 
what he finally designates ‘‘ The long-headed Celt of Neanderthal :” 
though they elicited opinions at variance with his ethnical classifica- 
tion of the remarkable skull discovered in 1837 in the Neanderthal 
cave, have not, so far as I am aware, led to any challenge of the 
typical form thus asserted for the Celtic skull of France, as well as of 
Switzerland and Ireland. 

It accordingly appears thus far, from the various authorities referred 
to, that considerable unanimity prevails in the ascription of an excess 
of longitudinal diameter as one of the most marked characteristics of 
the Celtic cranium. A long but low frontal development, in which, 
as M, Pruner-Bey defines it, ‘‘ The forehead of the ancient Celt gains 
in length what it loses in height ;” a flattening of the parietals, anda 
tendency towards occipital prolongation, are all more or less strongly 
asserted as characteristic of the same head-form. There are marked 
exceptions, however, to this apparent unanimity. Professor Nilsson 
—who, in his earlier definitions, had spoken of the Celtic cranium as 
intermediate in proportions to the true dolichocephalic and brachyce- 
phalic skull-forms,—-when writing more recently to Dr. Thurnam, 
remarks ‘in reference to that cranium: “I consider nothing more 
uncertain and vague than this denomination; for hardly two authors 
have the same opinion in the matter. It would indeed be very de- 
sirable if, in England, where it might most conveniently be done, one 
could come to a proper understanding as to what constitutes the Celtic 
form of cranium, and afterwards impressions in plaster-of-Paris be 
taken of such a cranium as might serve as a type for this race.’’} 
The demand of the Swedish naturalist is more desirable than easy of 
accomplishment. What tribunal is to determine the coveted cranium 
embodying in itself the ideal type? Dr. Spurzheim directed a series 
of minute observations with this object in view; and other evidence 
shows that the body of British cranioscopists called into being by 
the teachings of Dr. Gall and his collaborateurs, systematically aimed 
at determining this and other leading ethnical types. The collection 
of the Edinburgh Phrenological Society includes a cast marked as 


* Anthropological Review, vol. ii, p. 146. + Crania Britannica, dec. i, p. 17. 
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the Celtic type: one of a series described in the Phrenological Jour- 
nal as ‘selected from a number of the same tribe or nation so as to 
presént as nearly as possible a type of the whole in the society’s col- 
lection.”* It is characterised in the catalogue as a ‘long Celtic 
skull ;’? and as will be seen from its measurements,—No. 16, in the 
following table of crania, otherwise obtained from ancient Celtic 
areas under circumstances that afford the greatest presumptive evi- 
dence of their truly representing the native race,—it is remarkable 
for its length and narrowness. It is also characterised by the narrow, 
elongated frontal region, which French anthropologists appear to 
recognise as a typical Celtic feature. 

An unbiassed judgment, as well as great sagacity and experience, is 
required to determine such a selection in comparative craniology. 
Wilde, as we have seen, describes the heads of the Irish beyond the 
Shannon as distinct from what he calls “the more globular headed, 
light-eyed, fair-haired Celtic people” to the north of the same river. 
The former, with long heads, he designates the dark or Firbolg race, 
the representatives as he conceives of the aboriginal Irish Cromlech- 
builders. But who the Firbolgs were, and whence their name is 
derived, are questions still in dispute among Irish antiquaries and his- 
torians. They came into Ireland, according to the Annals of the Four 
Masters, a.m. 3266. O’Flaherty, in his Ogygia, fixes their advent 
at the still earlier date of a.m. 2657. Keating, Algernon Herbert, 
and others believe them to have been a colony of Belge, or other 
Gaulish tribe; and the last-named authority regards the date of their 
arrival in any part of the British Is}2s as little more than a century 
before Christ.| On this latter theory, it is in no degree remarkable 
that a comparison of Breton, French, and Irish skulls in Parisian 
collections, should produce such harmonious results. But Dr. Davis, 
who assumes the short crania of the barrows to represent “the typical 
form of cranium of the ancient Britons,” describes them as ‘ some- 
what short or brachycephalic, not ill-developed, nor remarkable for a 
small facial angle. ‘The bones of the face, and especially the upper 
maxillaries, upright or orthognathous, but also rather short. The 
chin is usually prominent, the exterior surface of the upper maxilla- 
ries depressed, the nose abrupt and short, surmounted with a frowning 
eminence, marking the situation of the frontal sinuses.” Having 
thus determined the typical Celtic head-form, Dr. Davis disposes of 
the remarkable class of extreme dolichocephalic crania already re- 
ferred to as found in Britain, by classing them, along with other 
variations from his Celtic type, as ‘‘ aberrant forms.” Here therefore 

* Phrenological Journal, vol. vi, p. 144. + Irish Nennius, pp. 44, xcix, 


{ On the Crania of the Ancient Britons; Proceedings Acad, Natural Science, 
Philadelphia, February 1857, p. 42. 
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we see to how great an extent the selection of any assumed typical 
form is liable to be affected by preconceived theories. 

But another difficulty meets us when we attempt to select the living 
representative of the pure Celt. M. d’Halloy classes the French, 
apart from the Celtic family, under Za Famille Latine, but he adds: 
‘It is probable that the French derive their origin principally from 
the Celts; but these submitted during five centuries to the Romans, 
and not only mingled with them, but have entirely lost the use of the 
Celtic languages. Subsequent conquests, repeatedly effected by Teu- 
tonic people, subjected them to fresh admixture, and they took the 
name of French; but the descendants of the conquerors lost the use 
of the Teutonic languages, and the Latin dialects have prevailed... . 
It is probable that the people of Central France are those who remain 
most thoroughly Celtic; that those of the south have inherited the 
vivacity of the Basques; and that those of the north have undergone 
more change from Teutonic races. ‘This influence has been chiefly 
felt in Normandy, which received its name in consequence of its 
settlement by Scandinavians in the tenth century.”* Turning from 
France to Britain, the same difficulties are encountered; and even 
when we confine ourselves to what are commonly designated the purely 
Celtic districts of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland: the northern and 
western Highlanders of Scotland differ little less noticeably than the 
Irish on either side of the Shannon, while the Welsh are distinguish- 
able in many respects from both. In Sir David Wilkie’s graphic pic- 
ture of the “ Reading of the Waterloo Gazette,” the characteristic 
differences between the English dragoon, the Highland sergeant, and 
the Irish private, are as obvious as the distinctive features of the 
Negro who mingles in the same jovial group. M. d’Halloy excludes 
the region of Brittany from the France assigned by him to its branch of 
the Latin family. But even the retention of the Celtic language is 
no certain test of purity of race; and it is more easy to imagine, than 
to estimate by any definite scale, the influence which Roman, Frank, 
Burgundian, Saxon, Dane, Norman, and other foreign blood, have 
exercised in effecting the diversities referred to. Taking, however, 
crania derived from Highland districts where the Gaelic language still 
prevails, and from cemeteries of the earliest Columbian and Pictish 
Christian foundations, we have some reason to anticipate in them an 
approximation to the true form of the Celtic head subsequent to the 
Roman invasion. The following table embraces such a selection, illus- 
trating the character of the native population in different parts of the 
British Islands, at a period when the first Celtic missionaries of Scot- 
land and Ireland were preaching to their converts in their native 


* Des Races Humaines, pp. 38, 40. 
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tongue.* The measurements are longitudinal diameter, frontal breadth, 
parietal breadth, and horizontal circumference. 


BRITISH CELTIC CRANIA. 
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LocaLiry. L. D. F.B. P.B H.C. 

De GN iiss ine cctndaconcsnsansnesseies M 73 45 55 20:2 
Sh ae aps Reena FRC Wier M 7-2 47 55 206 
> earner M 7-4 5-0 56 20°9 
of) ROE BEL M 71 45 56 20:0 
Genres ree Ain eareI M?| 73 46 b7 19-9 
9 SPewiiteaieeiaeen nea M 73 43 bd 20°7 
F Te NE, eavccsaxtccancesss M 6-8 48 5°5 20°4 
8 x quae amanaite M 7-0 4-4 53 20°3 
9 ao, (uaa ae aaa M 73 5-0 5:8 215 
10 RR AOR F 72 4-4 5-0 20°2 
BE TTR Sa cacesateavenacotasesas M as 4:8 50 21°2 
32: | LerGnhiNden ....cscsecnccveces M 75 46 51 20°2 
Sie FCN icnccnscinciiectninces M 77 4:3 5°5 209 
14 | Northampton .................+ M 75 4-4 5-4 20°6 
BO 1 DBR i iccccccecesescesascsi M 78 51 56 21°9 
16 | Celtic type, KE. P. M.......... Mit 79 48 Beh Q1-5 

RGND vidisctcnis decent 7737 | 464 | 5-43 | 20°69 





In so far as a comparison can be instituted between this group of 
crania and those previously referred to, it will be seen that the 
latter are smaller than the examples of the Helvetian and Irish 
Celtic head. Nevertheless they agree with all other evidence in 
confirming the predominance of a head of unusual length, in more 
than one of the ancient insular races. But a comparison of the 
results of the above table, in longitudinal and parietal measure- 
ments, with the kumbecephalic and brachycephalic crania of British 
megalithic tombs and barrows, as derived from the mean results 
of examples of each class, is of more importance, from the remark- 
able amount of diversity it reveals among the ancient insular races.t} 
For the purpose of comparing them with the typical Celtic crania of 
M. Broca, previously referred to, the measurements are given both in 
inches and centimeters. 


Length. Breadth. 
Kumbecephalic crania ...... 7-44 or 18897 ree 5°27 or 13°385 
Brachycephalic ,, — ...... 712 ,, 18°084 “ae 5°70 ,, 14:477 
Celtic oe. oe 7°37, 18719 ... 5°43 4, 13-792 


I shall now turn to another test, to which I have already repeatedly 
referred in former papers, as calculated to furnish useful comparative 
craniological data. The hatter in the daily experience of his business 


* For additional measurements, and the circumstances of discovery justifying 
their Celtic classification, vide Prehist. Annals of Scotland, 2nd ed., vol. i, p. 284. 
+ Vide ibid., tables 1, 1, vol. i, pp. 287, 275. 
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transactions, necessarily tests the prevalent form and proportions of 
the human head, especially in its relative length, breadth, and hori- 
zontal circumference; and where two or more distinct types abound 
in his locality, he cannot fail to become cognisant of the fact. One 
extensive hat manufacturer in Edinburgh, states that ‘the Scottish 
head is decidedly longer, but not so high as the English. In com- 
parison with it the German head appears almost round.’ But com- 
paring his scale of sizes most in demand, with others furnished to me 
from Messrs. Christy, the largest hat-makers in England, the results 
indicate the prevalent Scottish size to be 22§ inches; four{of this 
being required for every two of the next larger and smaller sizes; 
whereas in assorting three dozen for the English trade, Messrs. 
Christy furnish four of 213, nine of 21%, ten of 22, and eight of 223 
inches. Mr. Rogers, of Toronto, in assorting three dozen, distributes 
them in the ratio of five, seven, nine, and five to the same predomi- 
nant sizes, and allows four for the head of 23 inches in circumference, 
the remainder being in both cases, distributed in ones and two be- 
tween the largest and smallest sizes, ranging from 23$ to 20? inches. 
The summary of inquiries among the principal hatters of Boston is as 
follows :—‘‘ Larger hats are required for New England than for the 
Southern States. To New Orleans we send 203 to 227; and to New 
Hampshire 21% to 23 inches.’”’ One extensive New England manu- 
facturer adds:—‘‘ New England heads are long and high; longer and 
higher than any European heads. British heads are longer than 
Continental. German and Italian heads are round. Spanish and 
Italian very small.” 

Let us now see if this experience acquired in the daily observation 
of the trader and manufacturer will yield any available results in 
reference to our present inquiries. An ingenious instrument, known 
by the name of the conformateur, was brought into use in Paris, I 
believe about twenty years since, and is now employed by many hatters, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, for the purpose of determining the form 
and relative proportions of the human head, so far as required by them. 
The instrument fits on the head like a hat; and, by the action of a 
series of levers encircling it, repeats on a reduced scale, the form 
which they assume under its pressure. By inserting a piece of paper 
or thin card board, and touching a spring, the reduced copy is secured 
by the impress of pins attached to the ends of the levers. Owing to 
this repetition being made on the top by limbs of equal length, acting, 
within a circle, at right angles to the main levers, the form produced 
is more or less exaggerated longitudinally in proportion to the length 
of the head. But this does not interfere with the value of compara- 
tive results derived from numerous head-forms taken by the same 
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instrument, and correspondingly affected according to their relative 
proportions. 

Taking advantage of the precise data furnished by the conformateur, 
I have availed myself of the peculiar facilities which Canada supplies 
for instituting a comparison between the diverse races composing its 
population. Upper Canada is settled by colonists from all parts of 
the British Islands. In some districts Highland, Irish, German, and 
‘‘ Coloured” settlements perpetuate distinct ethnical peculiarities, and 
preserve to some extent the habits, and usages, and even the languages 
of their original homes. But throughout the more densely settled 
districts and in most of the towns,* the population presents much the 
same character as that of the larger towns of England or Scotland, 
and the surnames form in most cases the only guide to their ethnical 
classification. In Lower Canada the great mass of the population is 
of French origin, but derived from different departments of the parent 
country; of which Quebec is the centre of a migration from Nor- 
mandy, while the district around Montreal was chiefly settled by 
colonists from Britany. The French language, laws, religion, and 
customs prevail, preserving many traits of the mother country and its 
population, as they existed remote from the capital of the Grande 
Monarque, and before the first French Revolution. The establish- 
ment of the seat of the Provincial Government at different times in 
Montreal and Quebec, and the facilities of intercourse between the 
two cities, must have helped to mingle the Norman and Breton popu- 
lation in both. Nevertheless, the results of my investigations tend to 
show that a striking difference is still recognisable in the predominant 
French head-forms of the two cities. 

My first observations, with special reference to the present inquiry, 
were made at Quebec, in 1863, when, in co-operation with my friend 
Mr. John Langton, I tested the action of the conformateur on heads 
of various forms, and had an opportunity of examining and comparing 
nearly four hundred head-patterns of the French and English popula- 
tion.t As each of the patterns had the name of the original written 
upon it, a ready clue was thereby furnished for determining their 
nationality. Since then, in following out the observations thus insti- 
tuted, I have carefully examined and classified eleven hundred and 
four head-shapes; including those of two of the principal hatters in 
Montreal, and of one in Toronto.{ In testing their various differen- 


* The exceptions in the Upper Province are where a large coloured population 
has congregated ; as at St. Catharines, Chatham, and Windsor. 

+ Mr. J. Ashworth, Quebec. 

t Messrs. J. Henderson and Co.,and A. Brahadi, Montreal; and Mr. J. Rogers, 


Toronto. 
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tie, I have arranged them by correspondence in form; by common 
origin, as indicated by French, English, Welsh, Highland, Irish, and 
foreign names; and by predominant malformations in those markedly 
unsymmetrical. The first noticeable fact in comparing the head-forms 
of the Quebec population was that they were divisible into two very 
dissimilar types: a long ovoid, and a short, nearly cylindrical one. 
This is so obvious as to strike the eye at a glance. I accordingly 
arranged the whole into two groups, determined solely by their forms, 
without reference to the names; and on applying the latter as a test, 
the result showed that they had been very nearly classified into French 
and English. In all, out of nearly a hundred head-forms marked with 
French names, only nine were not of the short, nearly round form; and 
no single example of this short type occurred in one hundred and forty- 
seven head-forms bearing English names. A more recent examination 
of patterns from Montreal led to a very different result. There, 
where out of the first fifty English head-forms I examined, one ex- 
ample of the short globular type occurred; out of seventy French 
head-forms (classified by names), only eleven presented the most preva- 
lent French head-type of Quebec. But the French head of the Mon- 
treal district, though long, is not the same as the English type. It is 
shorter, and wider at the parietal protuberances; and with a greater 
comparative frontal breadth, than what appears to be the Celtic sub- 
type of the English head: though also including some long heads of 
the latter form. So far, therefore, it would seem a legitimate inference 
from the evidence, that the brachycephalic and nearly globular head 
of the Quebec district is the Franco-Norman type; while the longer 
French head of the Montreal district is that of Britany, where the 
Celtic element predominates. 

But again, amid considerable diversity in minute characteristics, 
the English heads appear to be divisible into two classes, of which 
one, characterised by great length, and slight excess of breadth in the 
parietal as compared with the frontal region, appears to be the Anglo- 
Saxon head; the other, also long, but marked by a sudden tapering in 
front of the parietal protuberances, and a narrow prolonged frontal re- 
gion, is the insular Celtic type. ‘These inferences I deduce from the 
following data. A certain number of the head-forms, marked by the 
extreme characteristics of great length and nearly uniform breadth, 
all bear true English or Saxon names, e. g.—Anderson, Bell, Booth, 
Brown,. Beard, Blackie, Cosford, Chapman, Dean, Forster, Fisher, 
Guest, Giles, Mason, Steel, Sanderson, Thompson, Westby, Waddell, 
ete. Out of upwards of four hundred heads more or less nearly ap- 
proximating to this type, only two presented the exceptional names— 
O'Callaghan and Donovan. The form which I distinguish from this 
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as the British Celtic type, is equally long, but otherwise very different, 
approaching to what may be most fitly designated the pear-shape. 
Of this I have found representatives of all the insular suddivisions of 
the Celtic race, e.g.—Campbell, Fraser, Grant, McLean, McKenzie, 
McDonald, McMillan, Mcl.eay, McKay, McLennan, McGregor, 
Stuart, etc.; Beaven, Davis, Evans, Flynn, Hughes, Jones, Owen, 
Gwynne, etc.; and Donelly, Flaherty, Flannigan, Kelly, Macguire, 
McCaul, McLeary, McCollum, O’Brien, O’Calaham, O’Reilly, etc. 
The subdivisions which such names suggest are scarcely less obvious 
than those which, in Lower Canada, separate the Browns, Smiths, 
Hendersons, Thompsons, Masons, Langtons, Fenwicks, Frisbys, etc., 
from Charlebois, Barbeau, Charpentier, Chartraud, Deslauner, De- 
Lusingnan, Durocher, Filialreaut, Labelle, Lafontaine, Lemieux, 
Montigny, Nadeau, Perrault, Robital, Simard, Saudier, Verrier, etc. 
But the Saxon and Celtic names of the British Islands indicate 
races which have been intermingling for centuries, until many lines of 
demarcation have been nearly effaced; whereas the French and Eng- 
lish populations of Lower Canada are still separated by the clearly de- 
fined traces of recent contact. The latter condition of things is illus- 
trated in their head-forms. With few exceptions they can be dis- 
tinguished from each other at a glance. Whereas, although the two 
types which I conceive to be the Saxon and Celtic head-forms of the 
British Islands, are satisfactorily classed apart, by such evidence as I 
have indicated: yet many modified forms occur, disclosing all inter- 
mediate gradations between the two; and occasionally the pure Saxon 
type bears a Celtic name, or vice versd. Normandy did indeed once 
furnish its quota of colonists to Britain as well as to Lower Canada. 
But, if the followers of William of Normandy included those of the 
brachycephalic type now met with in Canada, they have long since 
intermingled with, and been absorbed into the common mass. Excep- 
tional forms are traceable at times, where the evidence is accessible, to 
the miscellaneous sources of intrusive population. One head of pecu- 
liar and marked brachycephalic form, with a common English name 
attached to it, proved to inherit its specialities from a Hindoo mother; 
another, no less striking for its peculiar length, was that of a “ black 
Douglas.’”’ In these cases the names were calculated to mislead ; but 
in general they furnished the desired clue. In arranging a large col- 
lection of head-forms according to their shapes, I found on one occa- 
sion that I had thrown sundry exceptional patterns aside as failing to 
classify under any of the determinate types of French and English 
heads. On returning to examine the names, they read as follows -— 
Kleisen, Lansberg, Rosebrugh, Snider, Kauffman, Kendrick, De Wintol, 
Bastedo, Hirsch, Levy, Benjamin. The list of names abundantly ac- 
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counts for the miscellaneous character of their head-forms, if there 
is any ethnical foundation for such a system of classification. 

So far, then, as this evidence indicates, the French head, as found in 
the Montreal district with its Breton population, presents a longer 
type than that of the Quebec district with its colonists from Nor- 
mandy. This, therefore, seems to point to the assignment of the longer 
head to the more Celtic French race. Again, the Celtic head form of 
the British Islands appears to be still more dolichocephalic; and so 
constant is this, that out of ninety-three head forms bearing Celtic 
names, I have only met with six approximating to the short, or brachy- 
cephalic type; and out of five hundred and forty-two with Anglo- 
Saxon names, only thirteen of short type; and this among a popu- 
lation intermarrying with their fellow-subjects of French origin, and 
with no permanent barrier to the ultimate blending of the two races 
into one. So far as the cranial evidence defines a difference between 
the two types of head of the French habitans, it accords with the 
historical data referred to by M. d’Halloy in his Races Humaines, 
where—after referring to the predominance of Teutonic influence 
on the population of Northern France classed by him in the Latin 
family, as distinct from the Bas-Bretons and others of the Celtic 
family, he adds:—‘ Cette influence se fait surtout sentir en Nor- 
mandie, contrée qui doit son nom aux établissements que des Scandi- 
naves y ont formés dans le 10e siécle.”” The population was distin- 
guished by language, as well as name, from the Celtic north-west of 
Neustria, long before the invasion of the Northmen. Romanised 
Gauls, Franks, and Burgundians were mingled under Merovingian, 
Carlovingian, and Scandinavian conquerors, by processes very analo- 
gous to those which made Celtic Britain Anglo-Saxon. Nor is the 
character of the Franco-Canadian wholly inconsistent with the idea 
of a temperament modified by some infusion of Norse or Danish with 
the older Gaulish and Frankish blood. Instead of what Tennyson 
calls ‘the blind hysterics of the Celt,” the Canadian habitant is 
marked by a docile and kindly temperament, which presents some 
analogies to that of the Scoto-Scandinavian population of the Orkneys. 
Sheriff Robertson, of Orkney, after long experience in the exercise of 
his judicial functions there, illustrated the character of the population 
by referring me to one of the islands forming a distinct parish with 
several hundred inhabitants, who dwelt there without resident justice, 
magistrate, or constable, and had never given him occasion to bring 
his judicial services into requisition. This he contrasted with the 
more irascible fervour of the Celtic population on the neighbouring 
Scottish mainland. But if the brachycephalic head of the Quebec 
district is not Celtic, it is not Scandinavian, but rather belongs to 
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the round and short form of cranium, which constitutes one of two 
marked types, recovered by M. Brullé of Dijon, from what he be- 
lieves to be sepulchres of the time of the Burgundians. Specimens 
of those, and others of the same type, are in the Parisian Society’s 
Gallery ; but they appear to be universally assigned there to a pre- 
Celtic race. 

Here, again, we see the influence of preconceived ideas. The Finnic 
hypothesis of Arndt and Rask lies at the foundation of the opinions ad- 
vanced by Prichard, Retzius, d’Abbadie, Pruner-Bey, Broca, Thomas, 
and others, as to the Finnic type of the Basques, and the pre-Celtic 
head form of Denmark, France, England, and Scotland. This assumes 
the Finnic physical type to survive from periods long anterior to the 
arrival of Celts or other earliest historical races in Europe. But it is 
possible that we are tempted by the present tendencies of anthropo- 
logical research, in its alliance with geology, to slight recent for more 
remote sources. That the Scandinavian nations shared with a Finnic 
population, their common country, is as certain as that the Franks 
intermingled with the Gauls, and the Angles and Saxons with the 
Britons. It can scarcely be doubted, moreover, that the Finns—occu- 
pants of a diminishing area within all recent centuries—formed a 
larger proportion of the population of Northern Europe in the ninth 
century than they do now. In that century it was that the Norwe- 
gians and Danes commenced their inroads on the British Islands, 
North Holland, and Normandy; and that Norskmen, Danskermen, and 
Ostmen, Fion-ghaill and Dubh-ghaill, began to effect settlements in 
those countries where their traces still abound. But the Finns, who 
are elsewhere a hypothetical element of the population of pre-historic 
Europe, occupied the isolated Scandinavian peninsula in common with 
the Northmen, and are even now to be met with on Norwegian fiords 
from whence the marauding vikings were wont to issue forth. Subse- 
quent, however, to a.pD. 1000—the era of S. Olaf—increasing inter- 
course with other nations has tended to approximate the Scandinavian 
to the Germanic type. Seeing, then, the independent concurrence of 
so much evidence in proof of the predominance of a brachycephalic 
head form, approximating to the assumed Finnic type, in the very 
regions of Orkney and the Scoto-Scandinavian mainland, in the north- 
east of Ireland, and in Normandy, where Norse influence most 
abounded ; is it logical to ignore this, and seek the source of such 
ethnical peculiarities wholly among hypothetical precursors of the 
historic races? Wherever a native population holds its ground as a 
race in the midst of its conquerors, intermixture in common interests, 
and in blood is inevitable. Gaul joined with Frank in the struggle 
against Rollo and his Northmen, Gael and Saxon fought together for 
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Scottish independence against the Edwards; Welsh and English 
shared with the Norman the triumphs of the Black Prince; as the 
modern Hindoo, Affghan, Red Indian and Negro, have been enlisted 
in the service of their Anglo-Saxon masters. The discrepancy of races 
in most of those instances surpasses that which results from the as- 
sumption that the wild hordes of Norse marauders included Finns as 
well as true Scandinavians. Their intermixture in recent centuries is 
no mere assumption, but a well established fact. 

The Northman of the ninth century was, by the nature of his geo- 
graphical position, more Finnic than the Dane. The Norwegian and 
Swede are so even at the present day. I have carefully examined a 
series of Scandinavian and Finnic crania in the collection of the 
Academy of Sciences of Philadelphia, with a view to this question. 
The true Norwegian and Swedish head is dolichocephalic, of moderate 
length and frontal elevation; but the ‘‘ Swedish Finn,” ormixed race 
—of which the collection includes three examples—is short and semi- 
globular, partaking of the characteristics of the true Finn, with its 
marked parietal, and short longitudinal development. The Philadel- 
phia collection contains nine pure Finn skulls and a cast, in addition 
to those of the Scandinavian and mixed races, nearly all selected by 
Professor Retzius, and highly illustrative of the two distinct types, 
and the intermediate hybrid form. It seems, therefore, in no degree 
inconsistent either with scientific or historical evidence, that we should 
trace a historic, as well as a prehistoric Finnic element in the brachy- 
cephalic and semi-globular head-forms of Orkney, the Hebrides, the 
north-east of Ireland, Normandy, and the Quebec district of Lower 
Canada. But on any supposition we must not overlook the charac- 
teristics of the races with whom the intruders intermingled. Among 
the Scandinavian crania of the Mortonian collection, are three ancient 
Swedish skulls of extreme dolichocephalic proportions, which would 
probably be classed as Celtic by those who regard the elongated cra- 
nium as the unvarying characteristic of the latter type, and maintain 
the preoccupation of Scandinavia by a Celtic race. To assume that 
the Franco-Roman population of Neustria prior to the Norman invasion 
was purely Gaulish, would be to ignore all history from Julius Cesar 
to Charlemagne. ‘All the foreign peoples of the Indo-European stock,” 
says M. Broca, when referring to the intermixture of races on the 
French soil, ‘who have, one after another, invaded, conquered, or 
occupied the whole or part of our country, the Celts, the Cymri, the 
Germans, were dolichocephalic, and so were the Romans, though in a 
less degree. It is, therefore, not doubtful that the brachycephalic 
type still so prevalent among us, is derived from populations anterior 
to the arrival of the Celts.” 
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Taking then the known elements as our guide : if all but the Celtic 
form can be determined, there can be no insurmountable difficulty in 
ascertaining its type. Assuming the modern German head as a key 
to the influences of Frank and other Germanic intermixture, it is 
decidedly shorter and more globular than the Anglo-Saxon head. 
Indeed my attention was first directed to the hat-gauge as a useful 
cranial test by a remark of the late Dr. Gustaf Kombst, that he could 
never procure an English-made hat that would fit his head, owing to 
the greater length and narrowness of the English head. Leaving out 
of consideration, then, for the present, any race prior to the Gauls, it 
is wholly consistent with historical evidence to conceive of them modi- 
fied by successive interfusions of trans-Rhenic and other Roman 
legionaries, the later Franks, and others of Germanic blood; and then 
of Danes and Northmen, with whatever amount of Finnic element the 
latter may have been affected. Still the type of head characteristic of 
the population of Normandy, and of Lower Canada at the present day, 
requires, either that the undetermined Celtic element modified by 
all those dolichocephalic foreign influences, must have been brachy- 
cephalic; or, that, altogether prior to the first Roman invasion, there 
existed there a large predominance of such a pre-Celtic element as the 
Finnic one, assumed as unquestionable by M. Paul Broca and other 
French anthropologists ;* for no permissible augmentation of a Scan- 
dinavian-Finnic element would suffice to account for the modern 
head-form, on the theory of an extreme dolichocephalic Gaulish 
cranium. Against the conclusion that the Gaulish head resembled 
the brachycephalic type of the British barrows assigned by Dr. J. B. 
Davis to the British Celts, two arguments are of considerable weight. 
(1.) the modern Normandy-head, though brachycephalic, has more 
affinity with the semi-globular type of the mixed Swedish-Finn than 
with that of the British barrows. (2.) The Breton head, in which it 
cannot be doubted that the Celtic element predominates to a much 
greater extent than in that of Normandy, instead of approximating 
more closely to the British brachycephalic type, confirms the idea of 
a dolichocephalic Celtic head-form. But the analogy of the modern 
Germanic head, with its numerous sub-types, suggests the probability 
that the once widely diffused Celtic nations included variations in 
physical form no less definite than those which distinguish the Cymric 
from the Gaelic subdivisions of their language. The Gaulish and 
British head-forms must be assumed to have belonged to a common 
type; but it is probable, if not indeed demonstrable, that they in- 
cluded varieties not less distinct than those of the modern German 


* The word in the original is “ ethnologists”, evidently a slip of the author’s 
pen. Enprror. 
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and Anglo-Saxon. The inquiry, however, is just at that stage when 
the careful setting forth of the whole evidence—even where it may 
seem to conflict—is best calculated to lead to a satisfactory decision, 
The known, unknown, and undetermined elements of the proposition 
may, I think, be fairly stated as follows; leaving the Celtic element 
to be determined by comparison between the modern head form as 
the sum of the whole, and the value of the ascertained elements. 
Thus tested, the weight of evidence appears to be in favour of the 
dolichocephalic as the undetermined, and therefore the Celtic ele- 
ment :— 
Breton Heap-Form. 


Pre-Celtic, Turanian, or Finnic element .................. Brachycephalic ? 
Frank and other Germanic elements...............0s00e0008 Dolichocephalic. 
I CMI III i cos atecscecnssscccscennntnanarcneies —_- ————_? 


Modern Head :—Dolichocephalic. 


Normandy Heap-Form. 





FE CAINE: os cn von sence svsiverecnesatceccdsentives cites Brachycephalic ? 
RN NI si haa ba Senki debewtincnanebdceceunsnnas Dolichocephalic. 
Scandinavian: Norse element ...........sccescsceeeceseees Dolichocephalic. 
a BPMN icc dscassanecccsoustuacecesa Bracliycephalic. 
WrONRee TAMA GIANNI 5. cc iisesesssecesseseecaccnnesececs a 


Modern Head :—Brachycephalic. 


Eneuiso Heap-Form. 


Pre-Celtic element: Megalithic race...............ceeeee00+ Kumbecephalic. 
Pre-Celtic (?) element: Barrow race ...........eseeeeeees Brachycephalic. 
Germanic elements: Anglian, Saxon, Frisian ............ Dolichocephalie. 
Scandinavian elements: Danish, Norman ............... Dolichocephalic. 
PARAS DEAD GAOT, cn sccscenicorsnesscarsencsosacnsccsrees ee 


Modern Head :—Dolichocephalic. 
ScortisH Heap-Form. 





Pre-Celtic element: Megalithic race.............ccsceeeeees Kumbecephalic. 
Pre-Celtic (?) element: Barrow race  ........s.sesseeeeees Brachycephalic. 
Germanic elements: Anglian............ccscscscscssssescsers Dolichocephalic, 
Scandinavian elements: Norse, Danish ................+5 Dolichocepbalic. 
Celtic elements: Gaelic, Erse, British ..................... —_——? 


Modern Head-Form :—Dolichocephalic. 


The results of comparisons instituted from time to time between 
English and Scottish heads, and confirmed by the practical experience 
of hatters in both countries, lead me to the belief that they differ in 
the greater length and less height of the Scottish than the English 
head. Leaving out of question the pre-Celtic elements, in both cases, 
the others can be defined with tolerable precision. The traces of the 
Briton in Scotland are as unmistakable as those of the Gael in Wales. 
Nevertheless, the British is the predominant Celtic element in the 
South, and the Gaelic in the North. Of the Germanic elements the 
Saxon is exclusively English, the Anglian, and apparently the Frisian, 
Scottish. Of the Scandinavian elements, the Danish predominates 
in England, the Norwegian in Scotland, and the latter was very slightly 
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affected by any Norman element. It is also important to bear in re- 
membrance the relation in which the races stood to each other in the 
two countries. In England the remnant of Romanised Britons ra- 
pidly disappeared before the Saxon and Anglish colonists; so that 
when the Danes followed in their wake, they found only an Anglo- 
Saxon people to resist or to intermingle with. In Scotland, on the 
contrary, a race of Celtic kings occupied the throne of the united king- 
dom till the death of Alexander III in 1286. There also the North- 
men of the Islands and Sutherland intermingled with a purely Celtic 
population. In the war of independence the Isleman and the High- 
lander of the mainland made common cause with the lowland Scot; and 
the Gaelic and Anglo-Scandinavian races intermingled in perfect poli- 
cal equality; the Gael only exchanging the Celtic for the English 
tongue when he passed beyond the Highland line, and merged into the 
mixed stock of the low country. 

It thus appears that where the Celtic element most predominates, 
the longer form of head is found. It is also noticeable that there are 
indications of the Gaelic and Erse type of head being longer than the 
British. The results, as a whole, of the classification of the known 
and unknown elements in tabular form, appear to involve the assign- 
ment of dolichocephalic characteristics to the undetermined Celtic 
element both of the French and English head. 

The question invites further research in all its bearings ; and as one 
subsidiary source of information, the population of Lower Canada fur- 
nishes materials valuable alike to the ethnologist and the historian. 
There a people of French origin has been isolated from the great re- 
volutions which have wrought such changes on their European conge- 
ners. ‘Their physical, moral, and intellectual development, all admit 
of curious comparison with those of the modern Frenchman. The first 
has been subjected to novel climatic influences for upwards of two 
centuries ; the latter have been moulded by political and religious in- 
stitutions, brought with them from their old home by the colonists to 
Louis XIII; whose descendants have only recently emancipated 
themselves from seignorial tenures and other shackles of a feudal sys- 
tem of centralisation. Those, with the habits of life incident to a 
climate so diverse from that of northern France, may account for some 
characteristic traits. Others may be still found among the kindred 
population of Normandy or Britany. But assuredly the summary 
way in which Dr. Knox has dealt with this element of the European 
population of the New World, as ‘‘The French Celts of the Regency,” 
is wholly unworthy of acceptance.* 

Apart, however, from all theory or inductive reasoning, the follow- 


* Races of Men, p. 75. 
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ing facts appear to be indicated in reference to the colonists of Lower 
Canada: Ist. That the French Canadian head forms are, as a rule, 
shorter and relatively broader than the British. 2nd. That the former 
are divisible into two classes, of which the short globular, or brachy- 
cephalic head occurs chiefly in the Quebec district, settled from Nor- 
mandy,* while the longer type of head predominates in the Montreal 
district, originally colonised by a population chiefly derived from 
Britany and the Department of Charente Inférieure. The mode of 
investigation thus indicated yields certain definite results, and admits 
of wide application. Should the anthropologists of Paris be induced 
to turn their attention to it, the means of comparison supplied by a 
similar determination of the head forms of regiments composed of 
conscripts from Bretagne, Normandie, Franche Compté, Languedoc, 
and Gascoigne, might go far towards eliminating the true Gaulish 
type, and could not fail to supply other information no less acceptable 
to the ethnologist. 

But there is another aspect of the inquiry into the significance of 
cranial forms which derives striking illustration from the mode of 
investigation now referred to. When treating in a former communica- 
tion,} of the various causes tending to produce unsymmetrical cranial 
development, I remarked: The normal human head may be assumed 
to present a perfect correspondence in its two hemispheres; but very 
slight investigation will suffice to convince the observer that few living 
examples satisfy the requirements of sucha theoretical standard. Not 
only is inequality in the two sides of frequent occurrence, but a per- 
fectly symmetrical head is the exception rather than the rule. The 
examination of the head-forms already described amply confirms this 
opinion. Examples of extreme dissimilarity between the two sides, 
and of abrupt inequalities of various kinds are far from rare. Of one 
group of three hundred and seventy-three head-forms carefully tested 
for their unsymmetrical characteristics, only forty-eight could be set 
apart as uniform, or only slightly unsymmetrical, and not decidedly 
developed in excess on one side or the other. Of the French heads 
sixty-seven exhibited a decided development towards the left, with a 
flattening or depression on the opposite side; and twenty were cor- 
respondingly affected towards the right side. Of the British heads, 
including those with Celtic and other patronymics, one hundred and 


* In the summer of 1863, immediately after examining the Canadian head- 
forms of the Quebec district, I made a tour through Normandy, and specially 
directed my attention to the head-forms of the peasantry. A short form of head 
appears to prevail; but without positive measurement no precise results can be 
attained. 

+ Ethnical Forms and undesigned Artificial Distortions of the Human Skull ; 
Canadian Journal, vol. vii, p. 414. 
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sixteen exhibited a decided bulging on the left. side, and thirty-one a 
less decided development in the same direction; while sixty-three had 
the same characteristic feature no less strongly on the right side, and 
twenty-three a less decided bulging to the right. In all, the results 
on this point were, that out of eleven hundred and four British and 
French head-forms, four hundred and forty-two were developed in 
excess to the left, and three hundred and eighteen to the right; leav- 
ing three hundred and forty-four nearly symmetrical. It thus appears 
that the tendency to unsymmetrical deformity is nearly as three to 
one; and that in the abnormal head the tendency towards excess of 
development towards the left, is upwards of two to one. But so far 
as my opportunities of investigation have extended, this tendency is 
more decidedly expressed in the brachycephalic (French) heads than 
in the dolichocephalic, and in those the sinistral is to the dextral ex- 
cess fully in the ratio of three toone, I have discussed the probable 
causes of such deformations in former papers, and need not resume 
the subject here. 

Another slight, but curious, indication of the unsymmetrical ar- 
rangement of the two sides of the head is shown by the position of 
the ears. To this my attention was drawn by my friend Mr. Langton, 
when examining the French head-forms at Quebec. By attaching a 
paper frame to the rim of a hat, and marking a line corresponding 
with the centre of each ear, the oblique distortion, which is best ob- 
served by looking on the base of the skull, is readily detected in the 
living head. The extent to which the ears diverge from the opposite 
points of a line drawn at right angles to the longitudinal diameter is 
frequently startling to those whose attention is directed to it for the 
first time. No ethnical significance can be attached to such irregulari- 
ties in cranial conformation. ‘The same, I doubt not, will be found 
among all races; and the habits of civilised nations tend no less to 
their production, than the undesigned usages of savage tribes. One 
of the most remarkable examples of an unsymmetrical skull which has 
recently come under my notice, is that of a Chinese, in the collection 
of Dr. Warren, at Boston, which is distorted obliquely, with pre- 
dominant development on the left side. 

One other question, which may receive illustration from a sufficiently 
extensive series of observations, is that already referred to, of the pos- 
sible changes of head-form by mere lapse of time, with the accompany- 
ing modifications of diet, climate, and habits of life. Among the 
short head-forms occurring as exceptions to the general Anglo-Saxon 
type, is that of my friend, Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, F.R.S., the descendant 
of a New England family dating back nearly to the first voyage of 
the ‘‘ May Flower.” It suggests the desirableness of a minute com- 
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parison of head-forms of the old New England families. The expe- 
rience of the New England hatters points, as we have seen, to the 
prevalence there of an unusually long and high type of head. But the 
percentage of native Americans of old descent even in the longest 
settled States must be small, situated as these are on the seaboard, and 
receiving the annual influx of emigration to fill up the gaps caused by 
wanderings of their own population into the new West. Indica- 
tions of the development of a New England type, or variety of the 
Anglo-Saxon colonists have long been noted with interest; and minute 
data relative to the cranial type of the pure descendants of the earliest 
settlers would be of great value in their bearing on this subject. So 
far, however, the diverse forms still clearly distinguishing the French 
colonists of the Quebec and Montreal districts of Lower Canada, 
rather indicate the permanency of the cranial race-forms, and their 
consequent value as a clue even to minute subdivisions of the same 
nation, though severed for centuries from the parent stock. 
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Extracts from Du Danger des Mariages Consanguines, Paris, 1857. 
—‘‘On the Danger of Consanguineous Marriages.’’—For the physi- 
ologist and the physician, consanguinity in marriage is the violation of 
an organic law. Every physiological combination is due to a real 
vital affinity. This affinity acts upon fecundation; it is at least 
proved that fecundation requires certain relations of differences. 
Physicians have frequently observed that alliances between parties 
too uniform to each other are frequently sterile, however well con- 
stituted each party may be; and that prolificness is the more assured 
the greater the difference between the temperaments of the parents; 
hence the greater part of unions between very near relations are far 
from successful. There exists, in this respect, little divergency of 
opinions among physicians. Those who, like Burdach, maintain 
that consanguinity has not, at least as far as animals are concerned, 
any such injurious consequences, have, as Lucas observed, con- 
founded community of race with community of family. When the 
race is sufficiently numerous, and occupies a large tract, so that the 
families live at a distance from each other, and have not exactly the 
same diet, mode of life, etc., these alliances among families are only 
conservative of the type of the race. . . . Marriages between near 
relations are more common in small isolated villages and towns. We 
know in such places uncles who have become sons-in-law of their 
nieces, etc. It is among such families that the decay of females may 
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be traced. Such alliances are also frequently contracted to preserve 
the property in a wealthy family. 

From a number of cases selected since 1846, we have arrived to the 
result that consanguineous marriages run counter to the increase and 
the health of the population. Such unions are either sterile or the off- 
spring is unhealthy. If certain families, says Rilliet, seem to escape 
the injurious action of consanguinity, it is to be feared, that though 
the first generation be spared the influence will manifest itself in the 
succeeding generation, until the family becomes extinct. In eighty- 
two cases of such alliances twenty-two were sterile: they dated from 
eight to ten years and were contracted between first and second 
cousins. In four cases uncles had married their nieces. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

1. Marriages between near relations are essentially opposed to phy- 
siological laws and the nature of man. Instinct rejects them. From 
time immemorial the religious customs of various peoples have con- 
demned the practice. 

2. Experience has shown that such unions are sterile, and if pro- 
lific, anomalies, arrest of development, etc., are the result. We 
have observed a very curious fact, namely, a retard of dentition in 
children issued from consanguineous marriages. Thus we know some 
of them who at three to four years had no teeth, and a physician at 
Lyons, Mr. Ollier, assures us that he observed the same. This retard 
of dentition is accompanied generally with an arrest of development 
in body and mind. 

3. The influence of consanguinity may spare the first generation, 
but show itself subsequently. 

4. When such consanguineous marriages are continued in the same 
family, it decays physically and intellectually, and becomes extinct. 

5. Consanguineous marriages are, strictly speaking, infractions of 
public hygiene, and require the interference of the legislator. We 
ought still in the meantime to act upon public opinion, so that consan- 
guineous marriages should be generally reprobated. 


Acclimatisation. Extract from Der Mensch und seine Physische 
Erhaltung (‘‘ Man and his Physical Preservation,” by F. Oesterten. 
Leipzig, 1859.) We now come to the great question of acclimatisa- 
tion, or in other terms, whether we can accustom ourselves to foreign 
climates, and thrive there as in our own, or at least like the natives of 
these climates. We regret to state at the outset that the men of 
science are not agreed on this question, for it is too complicated, and 
our actual experience is as yet insufficient to solve the problem which 
each person now explains according to his own fancy. This much 
seems certain, that man possesses the capacity of acclimatisation in a 
much higher degree than any other creature, and that the white race 
excels in this respect any other. ‘The white man is least chained to 
one soil, one temperature, and one kind of nutriment; and by his 
civilisation is able to guard himself against many dangers of a foreign 
climate. On the other hand it is undeniable that acclimatisation is 
dearly purchased in the tropics, where every region has its peculiar 
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diseases, which the stranger must pass through, if he be not suddenly 
cut off by sunstroke or abdominal affections. . . . Itis now 
ascertained that though the human species, considered as a whole, 
may thrive in any spot, this is not applicable to man as an individual. 
Each chief race seems rather confined to a certain climate. Many, 
no doubt, can resist the influences of any climate, but this does not 
apply to the majority. Especially in the tropics, and even in Algiers, 
Zuropeans do not seem to become perfectly acclimatised, nor to thrive 
as colonists. Everywhere the deaths exceed the births; after a few 
generations they either become extinct or degenerated. 


The Negro in the South.—The severity with which masters treat 
their slaves in the South may be judged from the statement of Mr. 
Edward S. Philbrick, superintendent of cotton lands on St. Helena 
Island, S. C., published in the New York Post. He had 400 labourers 
under his charge, and he says: ‘*‘ Many have done, habitually, double 
the amount of work they were formerly required to do by their 
masters in a day, and, as they say, with no more fatigue.” What 
Northern free labourer could double the amount of work required of 
him by his employer, and yet remain unfatigued? This report, by the 
way, though written by a man who is as much of an Abolitionist as is 
consistent with any practical talent, contains many other facts of im- 
portance, which, coming from such a source, are especially valuable. 
For instance, Mr. Philbrick has found out, contrary to Abolition dicta, 
but in accordance with all experience, that ‘ the natural tendency of 
the freed negro is to rest satisfied with supplying his simple wants, 
which he can do in the Southern States with a very small amount of 
labour.” He thinks this may be overcome by a trick analogous to 
that of fastening a bunch of hay so that it will swing before an ass 
just out of reach, to make him go on. ‘ This fault is easily corrected 
by bringing within his reach, by purchase at low rates, articles which 
minister to new and civilised wants, stimulating industry for the sake 
of gratifying his newly acquired tastes.” Mr. Philbrick only needs a 
little longer experience to satisfy himself that this scheme will not 
work permanently, or with any certainty.—DBoston Courier, March 4. 


Discovery of an Ancient British Oity near Edinburgh.—A few 
months ago (says the Scotsman) we reported the exhumation of 
a large number of stone coffins in the vicinity of the “Cat stane,” 
about six miles from Edinburgh, by Mr. Hutchinson, of Carlowrie. 
We have now to notice a discovery of much greater antiquarian in- 
terest, made chiefly through the instrumentality of the same gentle- 
man—viz., the remains of an ancient British town on the western 
side of Craigiehill, which is about a mile distant from the former 
relics, on the Linlithgow side of the Almond river. - Many years ago, 
when cutting a road through Craigiehill, between Kirkliston and 
Cramond, the workmen came upon a stone kist, the end of which is 
still to be seen projecting from the bank over the carriage way. 
Several attempts have been made by archeologists to unravel the 
mystery of this memento of bygone ages, but without effect. Some 
time ago, Professor Simpson, in one of his wanderings, thought he had 
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observed on the hill indications of an ancient British city; and re- 
cently he wrote to Mr. Hutchinson on the matter, requesting him to 
obtain permission from the proprietor of the hill, Mr. Hope Vere, to 
make explorations. This permission was at once readily and 
cordially granted, and on Friday, the 22nd ultimo, Mr. Hutchinson 
examined the hill; and his men, after some search, came upon traces 
of three walls or ramparts enclosing a space near the western top of 
the hill, upon which were numerous raised circular rings of stones, 
apparently the foundations of such dwellings as our ‘‘rude fore- 
fathers,” are known to have occupied. On the following day, Pro- 
fessor Simpson, accompanied by Mr. Macbean and Mr. Hutchinson, 
made a much more extensive and systematic investigation, the result 
of which was that they exposed portions of the faces of the three 
lines of walls, and one of the raised circles inside. They also were 
fortunate enough to discover a gate which had formed one of the 
entrances to the encampment. The ramparts are ranged in a forti- 
fied manner, as parallels, and towards that part of the hill from which 
alone any attack could be made, the other sides presenting natural 
barriers which, in those times, no invading force could have hoped 
to overcome. Excavations were made behind the old stone kist, 
which would seem to have been placed just outside the city walls, 
but nothing of interest was found there. ‘We understand that Pro- 
fessor Simpson is preparing an elaborate paper on the whole subject, 
which is to be submitted to a meeting of the Antiquarian Society 
during the ensuing session. It is not improbable that, in the district 
where this discovery has been made, there will yet be found other 
numerous relics throwing light upon the habits and customs of the 
ancient Britons. 


Hybridity. Extract of a letter from Dr. Callaway, Local Secretary 
of the Anthropological Society of London for Algiers, to Mr. Bol- 
laert :—‘ To all my inquiries about hybridity I can only hear, and this 
is ratified by personal experience, that the French and Arab (women, 
I suppose) produce a capital breed. The specimens I have seen are 
both mentally and physically excellent. The Jews never marry out 
of their own people. The Arabs mix well with negroes (negresses). 
I do not, however, despair of receiving some information about the 
hill tribes. We must bear in mind that all the indigénes are well fed, 
and, unlike the Indoos, eat animal food, and thus their physical powers 
are greater than the Asiatics.” 


Human Hybridity. 
Wilmot House, Bradford, November 3rd, 1864. 

Sr1r,—I agree with Mr. Bendyshe that the paragraph he quotes in 
the last number of the Review from Judge Therry’s recently pub- 
lished Reminiscences, is testimony against the opinion that M. Broca 
seeks to substantiate relative to the paucity of half-breeds between 
Australians and Europeans. I am not aware of the number of half- 
breeds of this kind whose names are on the electoral rolls of the 
several colonies, but I believe there are many, though I do not think 
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they constitute any great proportion to the total in the country. 
From my own experience I can also substantiate Mr. Therry’s asser- 
tion, that these half-breeds evince a tendency to prefer a savage toa 
civilised life ; I have found many of them living among the aboriginal 
tribes in all respects on an equality with their companions, and fully 
participating in their habits and ways. 

After several years residence in Australia, and much personal 
observation as to the condition of the aborigines, I believe that the 
number of half-breeds is much greater than is generally supposed. I 
have met with many living as I have described, but, from the small- 
ness of the tribes, within ordinary reach of civilisation, from their 
wandering habits, and from the fact that we do not often get informa- 
tion upon points like these from settlers, who have the best means of 
snpplying it, we only hear of the small minority who choose to prefer 
the association of civilisation. 

I take exception to many of the premises upon which M. Broca, 
referring to this point, seeks to arrive at his conclusions, but to enter 
upon that as fully as it deserves would occupy too much of your 
space. 

I may, in conclusion, and by way of parenthesis, observe that a 
healthy and numerous offspring is arising in Australia from the inter- 
marriage of Chinese with European (chiefly Irish) women. This I 
think deserves attention. 

Yours faithfully, 
RicuarpD L&E. 
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